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In our last Number we introduced our 
readers to the acquaintance of the savage 
tribe of Wangeroa, whose chief, GEoRGE, 
having served.on board some of the whal- 
ers, spoke English very fluently, and on 
Mr., Nicholas’s going to shake hands with 
him, returned the compliment with a 
“ how d’ye do my boy,” uttered in the 
most vulgar style. 

Our travellers resolved to afford a 
perfect proof of their confidence in the 
natives by spending the night in the 
camp. Here they obtained from George 
the following particulars respecting the 
massacre of the crew of the Boyd, a ship 
of 500 tons, commanded by Captain John 
Thompson, which was chartered by Go- 
vernment, in 1809, to take out convicts 
to Botany Bay, when having completed 
that business, she embarked a number of 

assengers, and proceeded to New Zea- 

nd for a cargo of timber. 

George (says Mr. Nicholas,) stated, that 
himself and another of his countrymen 
being together at Port Jackson, they both 
agreed with Captain Thompson to work their 
apn to their own country. It happened, 

e said, however, that he was taken so ill 
himself during the-voyage, as to be utterly 
incapable of doing his duty; which the 
Captain not believing to be the case, and 
imputing his inability to work rather to 
laziness than indisposition, he was threaten- 
ed, insulted, and abused by him. George 
attempted to remonstrate against this severe 
treatment; but the Captain being a man of 
a choleric temper, this only exasperated him 
the more, and it was in vain that the other 
told him he was a chief in his own country, 
and ought to be treated with some respect ; 
urging at the same time his illness, and 
assuring him that this was the only cause 
that prevented him from working. The 
enraged Captain would pay no regard to 

he said, but cals him @ cookee 


















































appeared dressed in the clothes of their 
victims, went on to the ship to complete the 
carnage. Brits at the ship, with their 
revenge unsatiated, and still raging for 
blood, a general massacre of the remaining 
part of the crew, together with all the pas-. 
songs on board, immediately ensued, and 
with the exception of four individuals, neither ; 
man, woman, nor child, of all that had left, 
Port Jackson, escaped the cruel veng 
of their merciless enemies. It was in vain 
they sought to conceal theniselves; they 
were soon discovered with a fatal inty, 
and dragged out to suffer the most excru-” 
ciating torments, Some of the sailors run- 
ning up the rigging, with the hope that when 
the fury of the savages should have sub- 
sided, their own lives might be's met 
with the same fate as the rest of their un- 
fortunate companions. Coming down at the 
request of Tippahee,> who had, on’ that 
dreadful morning, come into the har: 
bour from the Bay of Islands, they put 
themselves under his protection, and h 
the old Chief did all in his power to prevent 
their being massacred, his efforts were un- 
availing, and they fell before his eyes, the 
last victims in this last scene of b and 
horror, But here f am wrong, this was not 
the last scene, for there was one more at, 
which humanity will shudder, as well as the 
person who records it. These sav not 
satisfied with the vengeance they al- 
ready taken, and true to their character as 
cannibals, feasted themselves on the dead 
bodies of their victims, devouring the 
mangled fiesh till their inhuman appetites 
were completely glutted. The four who had 
escaped the cruel destiny of all the con- 
sisted of a woman, two ehildren, and the 
cabin-boy ; these, except the last, had for. 
tunately eluded the search of the barbarians 
till their thirst of blood was satiated, and 
then being discovered, were spared, and 
treated with some kindness. The cabin-boy 
having, during the yoxeees ingratiated him- 
self into favour with George, by several acts 
of friendship, had now the fortune to 
receive that reward, which of all others was 
the most valuable to him, his life. The 
Chief, impressed with a grateful recollection 
of his kind offices, received him in an affec- 
tionate manner; while he ran to him for 
protection, and crying outina pisooen strain, 
“ George, you won’t kill me?” he was an- 
swered by the other, who showed, that with 
all his cruelty, he was capable of gratitude, 
“ No, my boy, I won't kill you, you atea 
boy ;” and taken by him under his own 
immediate care. 
Such was the end of the unfortunate bo hes 
and such the melancholy fate of a number 
of people all cut off in the prime of life, and 
lost to their country, their friends, and their 
dearest connexions, by the intemperate vio- 
lence of one individual. Not less, I should 


like George’s, and the revenge he meditated 
was no less terrible than.certain. But whe- 
ther he resolved on it during the voyage, or 
had afterwards formed the diabolical design, 
[I was not able to discover; though I ima- 
gine he had conceived it before he got on 
shore, as he told the Captain very emphati- 
cally, while he was derided by him for calling 
himself a chief, that he would find him to be 
such on arriving at hiscountry. This, how- 
ever, might have been said without any 
other idea than to assure him of the fact, and 
was a natural reply enough to his taunting 
incredulity, But a stronger circumstance 
than this leads me to suppose that George 
bad determined on his horrid purpose while 
he was yet on board. On their arrival at 
New Zealand, the Captain, induced most 
probably by his suggestions, ran the ship 
into Wangeroa; a harbour which, I believe, 
had never before been entered by any Euro- 
pean vessel, and which lying in the ver 
territory of the chief whom he had so ill 
treated, was recommended, I doubt not, to 
make his destruction inevitable. He would 
not acknowledge to us that he himself sug- 
gested this harbour to the Captain as the 
most convenient place for him to take in his 
cargo, though from his evasive answers I am 
fully persuaded he decoyed him into it.— 
The ship being now anchored in his own 
harbour, the Captain, he informed us, sent 
him on shore, having first stripped him of 
every thing English he had about him, to 
the very clothes he had on, which were also 
taken from him; so that he was received by 
his countrymen almost in a state of perfect 
nudity. To these he instantly related all his 
hardships, and the inhuman treatment he 
had received on board ; while enraged at the 
detail, they unanimously insis on re 
venge, and nothing short of the destruction 
of the Captain and the crew, and taki 

ssession of the vessel, could satisfy their 
ury. This he promised to do, and the work 
of slaughter was now about to commence, 
while the devoted victims remained uncon- 
scious of the infernal project. The im- 
prudence and temerity of Captain Thompson 
assisted that vengeance which his miscon- 
duct had roused, and were now displayed in 
too evident a manner. Never once reflect- 
ing on the character of the sa whose 
favourite passion is revenge, and not con- 
sidering that his own tyranny had provoked 
the most signal retaliation that could be 

taken, he had the rashness to leave the shi 

ceokee, (a common man,) 


unprotected, and taking a boat’s crew wi 
™ fan and flogged most severely. bins, proceeded to the Skene, where a horde 


apeee ing treatment of the Captain}of outrageous cannibals stood for 
prsravetnc mh taking away all restraint from | his depennin. The duration ore is dread- 
' re ship’s company, he was subject during] ful tragedy was short. He had scarcely 
prod Be a voyage to their ~ * pec My en he was fromeied down and 

sg ereees I im, he} murdered by Tippouie;' his sailo - 
— in every way that they c hoe tt a 


happily sharing the same fate, were all 
Such ent, it- will. weadily be sup- stripped by the barbarians, who immediately 
» Must have sunk deeply into a mind 


? George’s Brother, 

















































2 Chief of another tribe more to the South. 
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suppose, than seventy Human beings were 
destroyed in this furious mate 144 
to 150. Vol. 5, 


After reading this dreadful sto 


parti f the sati: baa 
ot are 


Gtr tat may fe bloody wretches 
who formed in the scene of 3 be 


Wile tate ptericae 

—— gb midst of these fine canni- 

bals,; Mr. Marsden and Mr. Nicholas, 

however, in safety. At a par- 

Fee 8 es of George they on 
te dn and his ‘i eC. — 

u of. day, (says|* 

te ks -d Ping st t that 

be imagined, presented itself to my 


An ‘immense number of human 
, men, women, and children, some 


‘uate, and others loaded with fan- 
ti , were all ‘Sieetened about me 
in hoe direction ; ile the warriors, 


with their spears stuck. in the ground, 
and their ond weapons lying beside 
them, were either peeping out from under 
their kakahows, or shaking from off their 
i Ls s vk ¢avy dew that had 
fatle Shey ¢ night. — efore sun-rise they 
were all up.” 
oe next day the Wangeroa chiefs 
companied their guests on board the 


ative, where their disposition was 
farther conciliated presents of -axes 

scissats, nails, fish-hoo 4 Bisoe ome, and 
pieces of re @ adi print with which, they 
departed, highly satisfied, and protesting | * 


everlasting friendap. "We may here 
observe, that in no instance did the 
natives of New Zealand ever betray the 
inclination to forfeit the 
of hospitality when once, ext to 
ce, visifors--the ‘* Aaromai,” and. the 
red mat,” were, always held. sacred. 
The vessel now got under weigh for 
wd es oe Dee Ba + Islands ;” 
on the 22 € apchore d 
abreast of Range Benge, fe , the residence 
tt fuaterra, A salute of great guys and 
musketry. was fired on this occasion, 
They landed. among a crowd, of. na- 
tives, who received them with many de- 
nionstrations of pleasure ; and the “nar- 
rative proceeds— 


On the arrival of the boats with the cattle, 
_ appeared 


t bewildered with 

amazement, not what. to’ conclude 
such porate inary-looking ani- 
Cows or horses they had: never seen 


now from every thing 


cog, they diverted I 
regarded them as stupend 
digies owever, their aenaititineain ead 


segn turned into alarm and confusion; for 
one of, the cows that was wild and unma- 


impatientof rushed 
ia among | and caused such vi ter- 






at rome encores a had =: 


tS themselves t dy) a tt this 


© | cause of their pan g removed, they did 


a » and: 
not beaitate | re Ps, = uh at Haraden Ps 
Beach, reeling tice woul er in a tenfold 


see a man seated on the back of such 

an animal, the; q thought the strangest thing 
in natute ; and following him with staring 
eyes, they believed at the moment that he 
was more _ mortal. Though Duaterra, 
on his return is former visit to Port 
Jackson, had Geeates to his countrymen 
the nature and use of the horse, his account 
pee to them so preposterous, that it 
pe ae their ridicule. Having no name 
is language for this animal, he thought 
that corraddee, their term for a dog, would 
be the best designation he could adopt ; but 
as they could hot elevate their ideas of it to 
the same Belibe as his description, they be- 
lieved not a single word he said. On telling 
them that he had seen large corraddees 
¢arry men and women about in land canoes, 
Rogers ) they would put their 
n in ont ears to prevent themselves 
fi to him, and desire him very 
indi barkty jot to tell so many lies. A few 
of them, 7 fot fo more curious than the 
rest, to prove his veracity, would mount 
upon the backs of their pigs, saying they 
must be more fit for the purpose of riding 
than the corraddees, and endeavouring to 

Hop them about in the ng of European 
Forecmaitip they quickly tumbled into 
the dirt, and became quite as incredulous as 
see sceptical épttipantotis. This was, there- 
tras 2 oy of triumph to Duaterra, as it 

ed him an opportunity of convincin 
ey “a ocular demonstration of the truth 
of his statement.—Page 171. Vol. I. 

We shall not trespass on our space fur- 
ther, at. present, but in our next insert 
the description of Duaterra’s town, which 
the | M2 serve, with a few slight variations, 
for a general picture of the settlements of 
ever 2 tribe on the island, the whole being 
subdivided into independent Powers, of 
from 150, ta3 or 400 persons, under a 


} reigning chief, who, in some instances, 


bas.a religious and feudal authority over 
adjoining ‘tribes; and in that case, his 
} Warriors are commanded by a brother, or 
nephew, or other near relatives. 


Tue ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OB1- 
TUARY, of ‘or the Year 1817. Vol. First. 
Published by Longman and Co. 8vo. pp. 
606. Price 15s. 

We can, hardly speak our mind of the 
nome & publetion of this kind, That 
wet Biography of distinguished 

ndividuals of meat petlic interest, is 
proved by the attention with which we 
guished 


endeavour to render it a distin 


feature pA pe Caretta ; ya we 
cannot: praise t design 
dclgciple af tha cchune ielebe. saksetthvous 








conveying, by a sort of side-wind, 


es hie upoR o our own exepsions iw the 


The Ir lives of men n published immedj- 
ately upon their decease are, liable to 
several disadvantages, but they also pns- 
sess several advantages over those which 
are delayed to a later period. Indepen- 
dence and a determination. ta speak the 
truth impartially, will enable the recept 
Biographer to produce a. work at. the 
same time full of information, and unde- 
based _by the mean motives of parasite 
adulation, paid not so much to the memory 
of the dead as to the vanity of the living. 
But no qualifications can repair the ra- 
vages of Time ; and he who waits: for. the 
hour when prejudice shall. be extinct, 
will lose, in the lapse, all the living traits, 
the fine touches, the, minute particulars 
which give identity to character, and form 
the portrait, not the shadow, of the ori- 
ginal. 

With all their faults, therefore, we 
confess that we prefer the Memoirs of 
departed greatness, worth, and talent, 
which appear, as early as decency per- 
mits, to those which are postponed till 
somewhat of the interest we take in the 
individual is abated, and those character- 
istic points are buried in oblivion, which 
can alone show us the man as he was in 
public society, and im the recesses of 
private life. 

The present work is the first volume 
of an annual series, intended to preserve 
that multitude of fugitive and coutem- 
poraneous facts, which would otherwise 
be lost in the history of our Illustrious 
Countrymen who from day to day drop 
into their graves. 

Such publications, are familiar to the 
Continent, and we trust that this is but 
the beginoing of one which will do 
honour to British merit and literature. 
It comprehends, an era of two years, 
(1815 and 1816,) and contains a variety 
of Memoirs, as the following list of them 
testifies :—Dr.Wm, Roxburgh; Dr. Wm. 
Cleaver, Bishop of St. Asaph; Joha 
Eardley Wilmot, Esq. F. R.S. and: 8. A. ; 
Mr. Whitbread ; Dr. W. Jackson, Bishop 
of Oxford; the Duke of Norioik Dr. 
Vingent, Dean of Westminster ;, Mr. Sheri- 
dan; Earl Stanhope; Dr. Adam, Fergu- 
son; Geo. Hardinge, Esq. ; Dr. Lettsom ; 


John. Courtenay, Esq.; Dr. Duigenan ; 
Lord Hood; Sir Curtis; the Prince 
de Bouillon ; Lord Polkemmet ; the Earl 


of: Buckinghamshire ; ; Dr. Herrin; ton; the 
Earl of Warwick ; Dr. Watson, Bsa of 
Llandaff; and, Thomas Johnes, 

To these are added, under. the 
“neglected Biography,” the Memoirs of 
Sir W. Jones, Marshal Ney, and the Ex- 
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Empress Josephine. There is also a 
third part, which offers an analysis of 
recent biographical works ; and a fourth, 
which is a general biographical list of 
persons who have died in the year pre- 
ceding the publication. 

Executed with even a moderate share 
of research and ability, this work could 
not fail to excite a strong feeling of in- 
terest; and we may fairly say, that the 
present volume has much stronger claims 
te approbation. There is much impar- 
tiality in all its parts, mixed, indeed, with 
a pleasing tenderness of drawing, al- 
though it is, perhaps, one of the blemishes 
which cannot easily be avoided when 
treating of the dead, whose friendships 
and affections survive them, and proba- 
bly exist most powerfully in their bio- 
grapher. It possesses much information, 
and communicates many uew and enter- 
taining facts. Some of the lives are admira- 
bly written : that of Dr. Roxburgh contains 
much curious intelligence on the subject 
of the vegetable treasures of our Eastern 
Empire; Dr. Adam Ferguson’s is at once 
amusing and instructive; Mr. Johnes’s 
possesses, for us, more of the former 
quality; and Judge Hardinge’s is an en- 
tertaining medley between grave and gay, 
sermon and humour, which we may add 
to these specifications without injustice 
to the rest. 

We could have wished that the Foreign 
Memoirs had been left to Foreign repo- 
sitories, and this publication entirely 
confined to the British realms. What 
have we to do with preserving the Me- 
moirs of such women as Josephine, and 
such scoundrels as Ney? If such subjects 
are wanted, sorry are we to say, that cast- 
off mistresses, and perjured traitors, may 
be found among ourselves to stain, while 
they diversify our national biography. 

It will be felt, that a work like this, 
consisting of so many distinct parts, fur- 
nishes too much scope for extract to illus- 
trate it. Merely for the sake of variety 
we copy and conclude with the follow- 
ing singular poetical Epistle, written by 
Mr. Hardinge, in “ answer to a note from 
Tripeaux and Co, my Stationers in 
London, addressed—to Mr. Justice Hard- 
inge, if living ; or his Executors, if dead.” 

Messrs. Tripeaux, 

What was feared by you, 
Alas! the teed onk cca is true, 


My legal more ae still, 
assets cannot ‘our bill ; 

The it of which anes me quite broken- 

For insolvent—I this earthly life departed. 

Messieurs, I'm your's, without oer single far- 


For Executors and Self, 
- ___ George Hardinge. * 
*N.B. The bill had been long paid. \~ 








Among. the memorabilia of the volume 
we ought to notice, before laying down 
our pen, several silhouette portraits, which 
are tolerable likenesses ; and a pedi 
of Mr. Johues, which, though a Welch 
one, goes no deeper into antiquity than 
to Agp Mawr, who was the father of 
PRYDAIN, (the first consolidator of the 
States of Britain,) who was the father 
of DyvnvarTH Hen, (an old cock,) 
who was the father of DyvNwAt MOEL- 
MUD, who lived 400 years before Christ, 
and was the first British Legislator !! 
His descendants for the next 2000 years 
ha.e such jaw-breaking names, that out 
of compassion to our readers we only 
select two of the easiest for them to 
practise upon, previous to reading the 
book—to wit, “‘ Gwrgant Varvydrwch, 
and Gwrwst Ledlwm !” 

Having accomplished the just pronun- 
ciation of these Welch gentlemen’s names, 
we promise them there is nothing more 
to prevent their reaping much useful 
entertainment from this volume. 
HisTORY MADE Easy; or a Genea- 

ical Chart of the Kings and Queens 

England since the Conquest. By F. 

EYNARD, Reading, Berks. Price 2s, 6d. 
and in a case, 4s. 

DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE; A Key to the 
above. By the same. pp. 72. Price 1s. 
Published by Law and Whittaker, and 
Pinnock and Co. 

The first of these productions is en- 
graved on a single folio sheet of paper; 
and we are sure we do not compromise 
our judgment, in pronouncing that a 
more neat and ingenious design, nor a 
more comprehensive and useful compo- 
sition of the kind, was never submitted 
to sg approbation. ‘It fulfils its title, 
and is indeed ‘‘ History made Easy.” 
For youth we canuot imagine a better 
device to make them fully acquainted 
with the genealogical portion of the his- 





lo, 
0 


tory of the Sovereigns of their country ; | P°4* 


and even the well-informed of maturer 
years will find it a convenient and expe- 
ditious reference. Upon the pivot of 
genealogy too the remembrance of so 
many historical facts so easily hangs, that 
with a perfect acquaintance with that 
particular branch, it is impossible not to 
unite a certain extent of information upon 
all others. 

We find ourselves a little at a loss to 
convey an adequate idea of this clever 
invention to our readers. The whole 
design forms a circle, in the outermost 
compartment of which the reigns are 
numbered from the conquest; the second 
and broadest ring has to each reign a 
verse of chronology to assist. the me- 
mory; the third has the family to which 
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the monarch belongs; the fourth their 
age; the fifth and sixth their names and 
numbers in succession; and the inner- 
most ring their genealogy, From their 
names herein, to the centre, are lines men- 
tioning their issue, and these are again 
intersected by lines shewing the descent, 
order of succession, &c. from name to 
naine, so as to exhibit at one view a com- 
plete history of the family relations of 
every British Sovereign. ; 

It might be supposed, from this de- 
scription in words, that there is some- 
thing intricate and. difficult to be under- 
stood in the engraving. On the con- 
trary, it is plain to the meanest capacity, 
and intelligible at a single glance. Pasted 
on pasteboard, and submitted to the at- 
tention of children, it must be eminently 
useful: and we are satisfied that every 
parent and teacher, induced to see it. by 
our representation, will thank us for 
bringing them acquainted with so facile 
and excellent a plan 

To the tender th 

And pour the fresh inebruction my Sy d;— 
nor willour more learned readers blame 
us for diverting this small portion of our 
publication from the literature of the 
mature, to what may so materially ad- 
vance that foundation of all literature— 
the instruction of the young. 














Vorace ew Noawsoe er en Laronit, &c. 
Travers 1s Norway anp Laprawp. By 
Leoroip Von Bucu. 2 vols..8vo, _ 

The travels of this intelligent writer, who 


is now we hear in England, eng in new 
researches, though highly Briss by all 
lovers of the study of Mineralogy and Geo- 


logy, on account af the valuable information 
which they contain “gee these subjects, are 
we believe not so well known to the general 
reader as they deserve to be, though Mr. 
Black’s translation, and most of our Re- 
views have brought them before the puBlic 
in a satisfactory form. , We are therefore 
glad of the opportunity. afforded by the ap- 
ance of the French translation, to exhibit 
this entertaining work to the attention of our 
readers, and especially as it is preceded by a 
preliminary discourse, from the pen of the 
celebrated traveller Von Humnotpt; from 
which (as it is unknown to the British 
publie) we shall make some extracts, avail- 
ing ourselves also of the review of the work 
by the learned M. Biot of the French Insti- 


ute. 

It was highly interesting for physical Geo- 
graphy, that a judicious and well-informed 
eae + should observe accurately, with the 
barometer in his hand, in the northern 
countries, which were the theatre of these 
inquiries, the progressive influence that the 
increasing cold at different elevations, and ip 
higher latitudes, exercises upon the nature 
of vegetation, on its limits, and consequently 
on the way of living of the inbabitants, and 
the possible mode of their existence, It 
was an interesting problem to solve, by dis- 
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covering in what mean temperature the -huw 
man race can naturajly maintain itself, and 
te determine how commercial relations can 
enable it to subsist, almost indefinitely, be- 
yorid those limits, by conveying to the ice of 
the ‘pole, the food produced by milder ¢li- 
‘mates. It is not our design to dwell on 
the» ‘miveralogical enquiries of M. Von 
Buch; but rather to direct attention to what 
we may call the moral illustrations in these 
volumes, which are happily not the least in- 
teresting, being made upon new objects and 
by a judicious observer. Let us first call to 
ated the geographical situation of the coun- 
tries which he visited.. Wherever men live 
in society, the nature of the climate im- 
poses.certain conditions of existence upon 
them, which are more or less easy to fulfil. 
They are mild in those happy regions of 
India, and the tropics the abode of eternal 
indolence, where, in order to live, man has 
but to-abandon himself to nature; they are 
More imperative in our temperate climates, 
where the changes of the seasons require 
him to exert himself for protection against 
the rigor of cold and the sufferings of hun- 
Tr; 5 34 they are yet more severe and _for- 
midable in the polar regions, where all living 
creatures have tomaintain a terrible struggle 
with a wimter’s night’of six months’ dura- 
tion. A faithful) picture of the conse- 
uences resulting from this situation is exhi- 
ited in the following passage of the prelimi- 
discourse by M. Humbolt. “ The lon 
night of a winter, the mean temperature o 
which falls to 18 degrees below the freezing 
point, is suc by a summer during 
which, even under the 70th degree of lati- 
tude, the thermometer frequently rises to 
26 or 27° in the shade. The girdle of eternal 
ice, which under the torrid zone keeps itself 
at the height of the summit of Mount Blanc, 
descends on the coasts of Finmark to hills, 
which are hardly more than five or six times 
the height of the steeples of our great cities, 
Yet aap teen, the narrow space 
which is left by the frost on the mountains 
near the pole, for the developement of orga- 
nized beings, those which are proper to this 
region attain a high degree of vigour and 
strength. The steep banks of the arms of 
the Sea, the salt waters of which are drunk 
by the rein-deer, and which by their sinuo- 
sities, their divisions, and their currents, 
resemble majestic rivers, are crowned with 
ines and birches. The trees with herba- 
ceous leaves, after having been plunged ina 
long winter’s sleep, stimulated during the 
season of day by the rays of the sun, con- 
stantly exhale an air which is remarkably 
pure, but yet without exhausting their vital 
ers. The botanist, when he traverses 
the mountains of Lapland, finds, in the zone! 
of the Rhododendron and the Andromedas, 
that serene sky, that almost invariable con- 
stancy of fine weather, which is admired be- 
tween the tropics before the commencement 
of the rainy season. The obliquity of the solar 
rays is compensated by the long duration of 
the day; and under the polar circle, near to 
the inferior limit of the perpetual snow, as; 
, owellas-in the forests of the Oronoko, 
the air is filled with noxious insects. But all 


stricted to a short space of ‘time. ‘The sun, 
which 
light, 


: poured forth such a mass of 

ually approaches the horizon; 
the rigours of winter announce their re- 
turn, as soon as the disk of the sun dis- 
appears for the first time, and as the nights 
succeed at short intervals: thus the exist- 
ence of: the plants which embellish the 
earth, is as it were limited to the duration of 
a day, which sees. them arise, and perish. 
This vivifying influence of light is celebrated 
in the songs of the ancient Scandinavians ; 
pone paint under the figure of a damp cold 
and naked rock, the primitive crust:of the 
earth, which the first beams of the southern 
sun cover with verdure. 

“ Besides the sight of these rapid changes 
in the natural world, this country affords 
phenomena highly interesting in a moral 

int of view. The extremity of Europe is 
nhabited by a race of men essentially dif- 
ferent from that which we find from Mount 
Caucasus to the pillars of Hercules, from 
the Gulf of Bothnia to the South of the 
Peloponnesus. The people of Tartar, Slavo- 
nian, Germanic, or Cimbric origin, different 
as they are in their manners and language, 
all belong to that grand portion of the hu- 
man race, which has been called, arbitrarily 
enough, the race of Caucasus, The charac- 
teristic features of this race seem to be ef- 
faced among the Laplanders of Europe, the 
Esquimaux of America, and the Samoieds 
of Asia, three circumpolar people, who in 
some respects approach to the race of the 
Monguls. Without passing the boundaries 
of. Europe, the fraveller who endeavours to 
read the history,of his species in the physi- 
ognomy of nations, and in the aualogy of 
their languages, finds, under the polar circle, 
the same problems to solve, as occur amon 
the savage tribes from whom we are divid 
by the ocean, &c.” 


the physical nature of these countries, it re- 
it, and conformed himself to it; but here 


which we speak. There is no resemblance 
between the ancient Norway, inhabited by 
insulated families who had scarcely any 
communication with each other, and Nor- 
way as it now is, where towns favourably 


of warmth and _ life. 
effects of these centers of population more 
striking than in these northern regions. The 
corn of the temperate zone, supplied throug}. 
the' medium of trade, insures the subsist- 
ence of the inhabitant much more effec- 
tually than the precarious and scanty har- 
vest which he might extort from an un 
nial soil, and enables him to turn his la- 
bours to his true riches, which, being con- 
veyed to the cities, for exportation, furnish 
materials for ‘the ingenuity and industry 
of the inhabitants of ‘the South. Win- 
ter, is the great season for business in 
the South of Norway. The concourse of the 
country people from the neighbouring vil- 
lages and mountains, differing from each 
other in appearance, dress, character, &c. 
affords a most animated scene. The author 





these phenomena of organic life are I 


After having thus taken a general view of 
mains to be seen. how man has made use of 


every thing differs according to the epoch of 


situated for maritime commerce become 
for the interior of the country so many foci 
Nowhere are the 
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cere 
first witnessed it at Christiania; and he de 
scribes;.in a very lively. manner, the im- 
pression it. made on him. e regret that 
our limits do not allow us to quote him, but 
we refer to the English translation, chap. 
iii—Mr. Von Buch ieft Christiania on the 
21st of April, 1807, after a winter which had 
been mild for that country, avd with some 
difficulty and danger reached Drontheim, 
which having a population of 8000 inhabi- 
tants, is very considerable for a town so far 
north. There isa scientific club here, which 
has published some volumes of interesting 
memoirs. There are a country houses 
round the town. Yet at this limit vegeta- 
tion declines, no fruits ripen, nor is the oak 
any longer seen. Proceeding northward, 
Mr. V. B. reaches the polar circle, where the 
mean temperature of the whole year is not 
more than 1 degree above freezing, and the 
reatest heat in June does not exceed 11 
egrees and a half. Yet the aspect of the 
country is far from being deficierit in beauty. 

“ Here we first saw the sun shining, and 
giving warmth at midnight. Birch-trees 
quite green, and a profusion of flowers, 
covered the declivities of the mountains.— 
Near our habitation a fine waterfall pre- 
cipitated itself betwoen picturesque rocks ; 
and the stream which it formed meandered 
gently through the meadows. The infinite 
number of rocks is astonishing, and parti- 
cularly the striking appearance of Fugloe, a 
high and steep island, where two cascades, 
like two silver ribbands, fall from an alti- 
tude of above a thousand feet.” 

We would willingly accompany the author 
in his further progress through this interest- 
ing country ; but the whole is so new, that 
we are really at aloss for selection, without 
greatly exceeding the limits of our paper. 

he lively descriptions, both of the country 
and the various tribes who inhabit it, the 
Norwegians, the Laplanders, the Finns, all 
merit attention. In these rude climates, 
where civilization is so little advanced, that 
in a province (Noordiand,) as large as Por- 
tugal, there is only one medical man, whose 
yg must sometimes wait for months 
or him, or where the people have fifty miles 
to come to church, it is wonderful what 
could attach them to an.abode where they 
live in a perpetual struggle with nature, In 
Noordland the productiveness of the fisher- 
ies isa subject on which Mr. V. B. gives 
much valuable information. The extreme 








point of his journey was the North Cape, 
that famous promontory placed, like the 
barrier of Europe, against the storms com- 
ing from the pole, the base of which is 
detached into long needles, slowly worn 
away by the fury of the billows.—* Enor- 
mous rocks surround the bay at my feet. 
How dreary and desolate is the interior 
among the mountains! All is lifeless, or 
merely a commencement of life. In the 
lower parts, large spots of snow are still 
lying; the heights are covered with huge 
heaps of stones, without the smallest ves- 
tige of vegetation, except a few whitish 
lichens: Itis like a new earth sprung from 
the deluge; nature remains ¢ yy be- 
numbed ip these frightfal deserts, from 
which man.is eager to fly.”~-Who would 
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believe that even at this no 
of the globe, near a little port called Reb- 
vog, there are a 
houses, inhabited by well-informed and po- 
lished men, who behold from their windows 
the ice of the North Cape, and amuse them- 
sélves with reading Ariosto, Dante, Tasso,Mo- 
liere, Racine, Virgil, and Milton. This arises 
from Rebvog being conveniently situated for 
the fishery. my ee many vessels laden 
with the produce of t € 

Spain, and the Russian ships come thither 
for their cargoes. Such are the admirable 
effects of commerce, which subdues-nature, 
and compels the earth to receive man as its 
master wherever he is summoned by the 





nern extremity 


ble and handsome 


ese seas, sailthence for 


interests of the great family of mankind. In 


reluctantly taking leave of this. interesting 


work, we must acknowledge the justice of 
the complaint made by M. Biot, of want of 
arrangement in the materials; and lament 
with him, that the book is not accompanied 
by an accurate special chart of this part of 
Europe, instead of the fragments of maps, 
showing the author’s route, which arealmost 
unintelligible. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDEN CE. 
Mr. WILKINS 


ON THE 

TOPOGRAPHY OF ATHENS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sin,——tThe city of Athens possesses 
so many claims to the attention of the 
scholar and the antiquary, that no apo- 
logy seems necessary for the discussion 
of a subject connected with its topogra- 
phy. Desirous of obviating some objec- 
tions to my allocation of several of the 
remains of antiquity dispersed over the 
site of this interesting city, which have 
appeared in the recent publication of the 
Rey. E. [. Burrow, I avail myself of the 
invitation held out by your Journal, for 
the admission of articles of original com- 
munication, to reply to the observations 
of the reverend author which affect my 
arrangement. Iam the more anxious to 
do so, from the circumstance that the 
work to which I allude is not yet com- 
pleted, and that an opportunity may be 
afforded to the author to retract his opi- 
nions, if it be made to appear that they 
have been rather hastily adopted, and 
without reference to the connexion ex- 
isting between the parts in detail, and 
the subject.as a whole. 

It will not be here to dwell 
upon the advantages I may be fairly al- 
lowed to possess, in treating of the topo- 
graphy of Athens, over one who wf 
never visited the spot. These advan- 
tages, laying aside others 1 may be 
thonght to derive from my professional 
pursuits, the exertion of which cannot be 
considered unavailing where the illustra- 
tion of buildings is concerned, seem to 
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entitle my opinions to be well examined, 
before they are attempted to be contro- 
verted. Mr. Burrow may delude him- 
self into the belief that “a trip to Greece 
is not a qualification absolutely requisite 
to perform the pleasing task that he has 
imposed upon himself,”—that of illus- 
trating the history and topography of 
Athens; but it is very questionable whe- 
ther he will prevail upon any other indi- 
vidual to accede to his premises. To 
those who are at all acquainted with 
Athens, the passage in his preface, where- 
in he yields to this delusion, will expose 
its fallacy. The vestiges of its ancient 
splendor, far from being ‘‘ now scarcely 
discernible upon the thinly tenanted and 
barren site,” exist nearly in the same state 
as when our countrymen Revett and Stu- 
art found subject sufficient for three folio 
volumes. This must have been obvious 
to any one who had visited Athens, and 
is moreover so well known as to attract 
multitudes to the spot. 

Amongst many other points, in which 
I differ from those who have before me 
attempted to illustrate the topography of 
Athens, one is of considerable import- 
ance, as affecting the positions of several 
buildings noticed by Pausanias. This is 
the point where the Persians, in the siege 
of Athens, surprised the citadel, and 
which I contend to have been in that 
part of the rock of the Acropolis facing 
the east, or in frout; because there was 
the réyevos (or sacred portion) of Aglau- 
ros, which is described by Pausanias as 
near the scene of this action. According 
to Herodotus the front of the acropolis, 
was where the rock was extremely steep, 
and not far from the sacred inclosure of 
Aglaurus. 

To my position Mr. Burrow objects, 
that “‘ it is unnecessary to suppose that 
the temple (ro ipov) of which Herodotus 
speaks, was situated within, or even near 
to the sacred portion, or grove, (répevos) 
mentioned by Pausanias.” 

For the sake of argument let it be 
granted that they were not connected, 
and that the ipoy.of Herodotus was a 
temple ; which however is contrary to the 
sense in which the word is commonly 
used by this author !* What is the infer- 
fence? this ;—that the ipdy, being in 
front of the Acropolis, must necessarily 
be in the immediate vicinity of the Pro- 
pylea. Where then was the réuevos of 
Pausanias situated? Mr. Burrow vir- 
tually admits that it was near the foot of 
the rock at the east end, although he 
gives it no place in his plan; for he as- 
signs a situation to the Prytaneum, near 





* Herod. ii. 170. iv. 108, vi. 19. 











which it is described to have been,’ in 
that quarter. This being its situation, 
let Mr. Burrow turn to the passage of 
Pausanias, and he will.find that cara retro 
(scil. the réyevov) éravaBdvres Mijdos. 
The Persians therefore surprised the Acro- 
polis at some point towards the east, 
where, in the words of Pausanias, the 
rock was the steepest (uddcora dwdro- 
pov). Mr. Burrow would construe these 
words to mean extremely abrupt, and get 
rid of the expression of the superlative 
degree, merely because the circumstance 
of the rock being more precipitous at the 
east end than at any other part,’ would 
place the point of assault diametrically 
opposite to where he chooses to suppose 
it; and where, if Mr. Burrow had visited 
Athens, he would have known that the 
rock is the least abrupt, and the spot, by 
nature, the weakest part of the Acropolis. 

Herodotus does not indeed state that 
the rock was more abrupt at the point of 
assault than at any other; but he informs 
us that no guard was stationed there, be- 
cause no one believed it possible that it 
was accessible by man. 

Mr. Burrow misrepresents me, when he 
states me to assume Herodotus “ to mean 
the reverse of what he says.” I make no 
such assumption when I endeavour to 
elucidate a passage rendered difficult by 
the admission of two words of such con- 
trary tendency, as éumpooGer and driober, 
when applied to designate the same spot. 
[ contend his meaning to be, that the 
front of the Acropolis was on the opposite 
side to the approach, or behind with re- 
gard tothe approach. ‘The literal mean- 
ing, behind the approach, or road, is anin- 
telligible. 

But independently of the meaning ‘in- 
tended to be conveyed, it must be ob- 
vious that a point in the citadel situa‘ed 
in the only approach to it, and within 150 
yards of the Areopagus, on the declivit 
of which the Persians were encam 
would not be left unguarded, even had 
this point been the most instead of the 
least abrupt. To suppose such supine- 
ness on the part of the besieged, is incon- 
sistent with common sense, and at vari-’ 
ance with their vigilance at this crisis, ‘as 
recorded by Herodotus. 

I have before: observed that the word 
ipdy is not used by Herodotus to denote 
a temple properly so called. Pausanias 
sometimes uses it to express both temple 
and peribolus, although not always. On 
the present occasion, however, he uses 
the word réyevos, which he . ap- 
plies to a saered portion of ground. 





s ae. i. 18. f 
3 Chandler, chap. 1%. 





214 : 
Hence there is no proof of the existence 
of a temple. The little building of the 
Ionic... order, formerly standing near 
one of the wings of the Propylea, was 
ornamented with a sculptured frize. The 
subject represented is a combat between 
the Amazons and the Athenians. Mr. 
Burrow here places the temple of Aglau- 
rus, and in corroboration of this opinion 
observes, ‘ that the sculpture bears the 
strongest testimony that the Tonic build- 
ing on which they were discovered, was 
dedicated to some martial purpose.” It 
is difficult to conceive what connexion 
could possibly exist between Aglaurus 
and the Amazons ; but it is easy to con- 
jestene why — a or should adorn 

- sepu (urppa) of Hippolytus, 
the son of Theseus, re the be caw br 
tiope ; which Pausanias describes to be 
in! the: vitinity of the Propylea. The 
dimensions of this little building, which 
is represented to have been fifteen feet 
long, and eight or nine wide, will favour 
this ion. §=‘The prvnpeia, or sepul- 
chres of Telmissus, resemble Ionic tem- 
ples in antis, and ate crowned with a 
fastigium or pediment. 





Another instaace in which Mr. Burrow 
bas chosen, without adverting to the con- 
text, to call in question my arrangement, 
occurs in the allocation I have given to 
the several parts constituting the Erec- 

um. A building attached to the side 
facing the south, the roof of which is up- 
held by statues of females supplying the 
place of columns, considered by Stuart as 
the Pandroseum. itself, I have denomi- 
nated a portico of the temple to which it 
is annexed. Mr. Burrow observes that 
* it is evident, moreover, that in the 
common acceptation of the phrase this 
little building was not a portico, for its 


construction itted no e al 
spree pn rte 


without.” bservation affords ano- 
ther f, that in the description of 
buildings, it, may sometimes be “ a re- 

isite ae ” to have visited 
p sty : Phe portico, for such it is, as I 
shall presently show, hes a passage from 
without: the entrance is ignated in 
the little plan annexed to the view of the 
Erectheum, by the omission of the line 
intended to show the top of the podiam 
upos which the statues are placed. It is 
true that the steps leading down to the 
lower level, are not there shown; but I 
have mentioned eeementy of them by 
at the time I fesided at 
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|antly carried off 





and he is right. He would there have 
found, that in a survey made in the ar- 
chonship of Diocles, it is said; ** the 
wall of the temple which faces the south 
wind is ubpolished, excepting that part 
of it within the portico opposite the Ce- 
cropium,” (p.195). The word rpoordon 
will, 1 conceive, satisfy Mr. Burrow, that 
the part to which it alludes is the portico, 
aud not the temple (vads), and he will be 
obliged to remove his altar and his olive- 
tree to some other part of the building, 
where there will be more room for them, 
than the space which a stair-case leaves 
unoeeupied in an area of ten feet in 
width. 

There are various other points in 
which we ate at variance ; but as they are 
mofe tiatters of opinion than of fact, I 
shall no further occupy your columns by 
noticing them. 

WILLIAM WILKINS. 

Weymouth Street, Sept. 27, 1817. 


THE SCRIP. 


NO. V. 
CURIOUS GERMAN CEREMONY. 
European travellers, and their unreflecting 


readers, are very apt, with fancied superio-| P 


rity, to treat with contempt the institutions 
and customs of savage countries; although 
the histories of their own more polished 
nations, exhibit forms and ceremonies in no 
degree more useful or rational. Experience, 
the earliest instructress of the wild sons of 
nature, first pointed out to man that it was 
necessary for the peace and welfare of a 
community to eléet one ruling chief, one 
ames head, to whum all the other mem- 

rs of it should be subordinate, and in him 
to invest the sole right of dispensing re- 
wards and punishment, enabling him 
through this power to stimulate to virtuous 
deeds, and to enforce that obedience and or- 
der from the multitude which can alone pre- 
vent those jealous and destructive contests 
- eager ~— — -_ where 

are equal, yet all struggling for power. 
Why then should iaotientions, hich Tham 
for their basis the same principles that influ- 
ence the legislators of civilized governments, 
become subjects of ridicule to those who 
have made a net progress in general 
knowledge ? e bone bracelet which de- 
signates a noblethan of the highest order in 
the kingdom of Pelew, is not less intrinsi- 
cally honourable than the more tasty badges 
of medals, ribbons, and stars, that mark su- 
periority of rank or merit in more enlight- 
ened countries. Nor will any unprejudiced 
mind “er! that the good, the princely- 
minded Abba Thule, was entitled to claim 
as much martial glory in his victory over 
the people of Artingall when he triumph- 
‘ the regal stone on which 
the kings of that island sit in council, as 
our Edward I. arrogated to himself when 
he ly deposited at Westminster, as a 
trop ¢ of his conquest over the Scots, the 
marble seat on which their kings were for- 
merly crowned at Scone. 
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At no very. remote period there prevailed 
in Germany, that empire so proud of its an- 
tiquity and its grandeur, a ceremony to 
which the Dukesof Austria were obliged, at 
their election, to submit; a ceremony which 
would have shocked the dignified feelings of 
the savage prince already mentioned, could 
he have possibly witnessed it. Though were 
the farce to be acted by one of the accom- 
plished clowns of our refined theatres, it 
would afford some laughable scenes to the 
lovers of “ broad grins.” The particulars of 
this humiliating custom are related by Eneas 
Sylvius. 

CEREMONIAL OF TAKING POSSESSION OF THE 
DUCHY OF AUSTRIA. 

In a pleasant valley, near the town of 
Saint Voit, are to be seen the ruins of an an- 
cient town, the name of which is unknown ; 
in ‘the neighbourhood of these remains 
stands a piece of marble, on which, at the 
inauguration of the Duke, a peasant of a par- 
ticular family possesses an hereditary right 
to take ‘his station, having on his fight hand 
a black meagre bullock, on his left 4 lean 
mare, and being at the same time surround- 
ed by a crowd of peasants and other people. 
When thus prepared, the prince, environed 
by his officers, advances with the standards 
and insignia of the Principality. Count Go- 
ritz, who is marshal of the court, heads the 
rocession with twelve small standards, and 
1s. followed by all the magistrates in their 
robes of office, while the prince himself ap- 
pears in the habit of a simple shepherd. 

His highness is no sooner perceived by the 
peasant on the marble stone, than he ex- 
claims in the Sclavunian tongue, “ Who is 
he that comes attended by such a proud 
magnificent train?” He is auswered, “ It is 
the prince of the country.” The peasant 
again inquites, “Is he an equitable judge, 
zealous for the good of his country? Is 
hé of a liberal disposition ? Does he deserve 
to be honoured? Is he an observer and de- 
fender of the catholic religion?” Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, “ I desire to 
know,” he again exclaims, “ by what right 
he comes to take my place?” Count Goritz 
answers, “ The favour is purchased of thee 
for sixty deniers; these beasts ate thiue ; 
thou shalt have the clothes the prince now 
wears, and thy family shall be exempted 
from taxes.” The prince then approaches 
the peasant, from whom he receives a box 
on the ear, and an exhortation to be an equi- 
table judge. On ending his harangue he 
resigns hi$ place to his ince, and retires, 
driving off the bullock and the mare. The 

rinée having mourited the stone, brandishes 

is sword, Swears to judge his people impar- 
tially, descends from marble, goes to 
hear mass, quits his pastoral garb for apparel 
more suitable to his rank, and returns to 
the stone from whence he hears some causes 
or grievances, aiid receives homage for the 
vacant fiefs. 

(To be continued.) 


. HE PUFF. ; 
The puff, to be well done, is not so a 
composition as many people imagine. 


greatest geniuses fail in it, while the com- 


monest scribbler succeeds to admiration. It 
might be 9 sense of this, though we think 



















it, was a better feeling, whic 
what might be called the puff magnificent 


from the bottom of the play-bills of Drury- 
Lane Theatfe, and restored to these iliter- 
esting ‘critical works, the severity of style 
which was the usage in the time of Gar- 
rick. Other aspirants to public favour are 
not, so wise Mr, iF oily a ng ve day, 
ujing his Ourang-Outang, a reo 
Bang which in Ireland Sould be called a 
Bull, described it as “ the link which sepa- 
rated the litiman race from the brute ¢re- 
atidn !"—such blunders will péople commit 
who are not accustomed to write connected-ly. 
But the paper which has betrayed us. into 
these remarks out-puffs Puff in the Critic, 
and is withal so whimsical a production that 
it cannot fail to amuse our literary readers. 
It purports to be from the pen of a lady, viz. 
“Mrs. Meyer, a Painter,” and @ great 
Paifiter too, 48 well as a Bhie Stocking, for 
she herein proposes to sell us “ The Pictures 
of ali the Sovereigns and Modern Illustrious 
Men in Europe, with a Biographic Text of 
their Civil, Politic, or Military Life; Drawn 
to the fe, or Original Pictures, and en- 
yams by skilful Artists! !” With the mo- 
lesty which ever ee some true greatness 
of mind, the following humble motto is pre- 
fixed to the particulars of this grand under- 
taking. It is apparently in verse! 
* A thousand fine wits shall inscribe the achievements of 
heroes 
In the atinals of fame, far better thar in their writings, or 
in history. 
All those celebrated heroes shall revive in my pietures.” 
The prospectus itself is worthy of the 
introduction. It says, 
The proclaiming a compl of the pictures 
of all the Sovereigns in Europe and the modern illustrious 
men, with a Biographic text, is proclaiming one of the 
greatest, the most useful, and the most moral under- 
taking; "tis speaking to the mind of every civilized peo- 
ple; ‘tis reviving every learned man’s Sensibility anu every 
human nature's friends; in one word, it is spreading 
every where the fruitful causes of beroism, and the de- 
voting to one’s country and Sovereign. In effect, if, when 
the valiant or brave acts, of the virtue or genius of 
the eminent personages that have been the oruamer.t of 
their age, were tendered to be admired, one contributes in 
the most powerful manner, not only in the perpétuating 
of it in the remembrance of men, but even, to spring forth 
in the soul of every one, who is exalted and electrified 
by reading all that is excellent, great, and sublime; what 
faust it be then, if you aré shown the feattires of those 
very persons, in some measure animated, and, as if they 
were alive in those portraits? Is it not, as it were making 
them speak, themselves, is it not adding to illuéion, and 
éularging the deceit of wll that example, comparéd with 
meserved and dry precepts, is most able to persuade? 
Having thus brought into notice faves of 
speech hitherto unknown to the English lan- 
guage, and which must enrich it hy new and 
unheard-of combinations, by facilities never 
even contemplated by the greatest of our 
gtammaftians, ind, what is rénderitig a more 
essential service to thie public, having con- 
tributed to improve the style and enlarge the 
system of puffing, we shall only insert the 
Seactssion of . os exquigite ss, for the 
grat fication of the piers of fine writing, 
nd of that In ppbeghensi le in composition 
hich has j 
Sublime. 


Merti 
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lebrity (i.e. in being born emperors and kings, &c.) which 





which has dismissed) made them famous. And if César shéd teats in Viewing 


Alekander’s state, and felt the necessity of imitating 
that hero, how much more shall not that numerous quan- 
tity of pictures, offered to youth, eager and impatient of 
acquiring glory, contribyte to display in them those happy 
dispositions, which othérwise they had pethaps never 
thought they had existed! They will be sensible that there 
are several ways to arrive ut glory, and that one may also 
(oh, worderful!) thrive in becoming illustrious, whether 
you serve the state by your parts and capacity, or help 
your Sovereign either by your counselor powers 

The Author of this undertaking (to wit, Mistress Meyer) 
has dole Ais u:most to make it worthy of those who are 
the subjects of it, and especially of the magnanimous Sove- 
gene that have condescended to accept the homage 
of it. 

Considering the immense or vast etpence so great an 
undertaking requires, the Author flattets himself that one 
will not take it ill of bim to settle as an express condition, 
that the illustrious persons, who have a right to be reck- 
oned in this collection, and will show a desire to it, shall 
be ranked among the subscribers, and have indeed con 
tracted a promise the compounding and agreeing 
Sor the deliveries that must be paid off as soon as they 
are published, and till that time the collection be com- 
plete without any further exp d 

Evéry Subscriber is also, to the Author obliged to pay 
off ns subscription, till the work be intirely finished, and 
at the same es the deliveries slis)l appear. 

Here follow the terms, and the whole 
ends thus: 

To conciliate at the same time the ibterests of MM. 
the subscribers with his own, the Author has resolved to 
let those of amongst them, who would pay in subscribing, 
the whole sum of their subscription, enjoy the sixth part 
of abitement. 

The Catalogue of the Subscribers shall be printed at the 
end of the first volume, 

No doubt but every one will be pleased to see the 
names of the Sovereigns, Princes, Great Dignitaries of 
State, who hive deigned to honour this work with their 
kind protection, 

All the deliveries shall be sent post paid for every Ju- 
risdiction, and as far as the frontiers for a foreign country. 

You are desired above all to pay the postages of letters, 
parcel and money. ere 

If the pictures resemble their announce- 
ment, what ai extraordinary and Ea 
gallery shall the deliveries firnish to MM. 
the subscribers! !! 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Guzette. 
23d Sept. 1817. 

Sit,—I was gratified by seeing in your 
elégant Jouriial, a few wéeks sifice, 4 paper 
on the subject of the Miseries of the Brute 
Creation. It is high time that a check 
should be placed on the cruelty of man to- 
wards this unoffending, because innocent, 
part of the Almighty’s creatures. To this 
end, I think that a Short prayer introduced 
into our admirable Liturgy, and made use of 
in common with thé rest of the service, 
would lead men to consider of the wicked- 
uvess of their conduct: The subject, in tnany 
instances, merely requires this consideration, 
to make the cruel man shrink witb horror 
from his reflections; and I am convinced, 
that the appeal rriddé to every man’s consci- 
efice in the sight of God, would not orily ot 
bé an inéffectual one; but would so human- 
ize many a hard Heart,as to fender the indi- 
vidual in every respect a better membér of 
society, 








the Collect for 


part of Which is takén rom 
fr rinity, May suit 


e Eleventh Sunday aftet 
the occasion. _ 
“(© God, wht declarest thy Alinighty 
er most chiefly by shewing Mercy 
ity, look down with compassion, we be- 








The following simple prayer, thé former} 4 


tn | ay re mre ofr 
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seech Thee, on. the sufferings of , the 
Creation. Prevent. evil-minded men 7“ 
exercising Cruelty and Oppression towards 
them; and incline the hearts of all to pity 
ahd compassion for them and for one an- 
other. Mercifully grant these our suppli- 
cations through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” E; 

i 








CARLSBAD, 
THE DISCOVERY OF WARM BATHS. 

The following communications may inte- 
rest the antiquary; and as the atenerepnt 
which led to them appeared in the Literar 
Gazette, we feel it to be our duty to le 
our aid to the elucidation. 


bee ning, 9th Sept. 1817. 
Str, I am infornied that the waters of Caris- 
bad were discovered about egemaere> Whieb 
was in the reign of Charles the [Vth: and.io 
your interesting seléction from the 
serted in the Literary Gazette of the 
it is said, that the r 
Germany discovered 1 
peror was born at Ghent, in 1500; 
succeeded Ferdinand in the ingdom of spa 
there he ended his days. Will you thei i 
the if the Scrip is in error, or whether 1370 is 
an anachronism? 
I am, Sir, your very obedient arent, , 


vit 
Vth of 


Sin, Being fully persuaded it is your wish 
have your paper as accurate as possible, 
this view yoti will allow mé to correct an erre 
in the account of Carlsbad. The baths which 
ye perepemmeinees as having been Sees " 

es » are sup) 
have been discovered by Charles the tytn : io 
corroboration of this statement, the following 
has been extracted from a most admirable work, 
‘ Busching’s Geography,” which should it be 
consistent with the natare of your paper to ip- 
sert, will ob 
our obedient servant, 
JUVENTS. 

“ Wary or Carlsbad, in Latia Therma Cars- 
line, a royal borough, seated on the river Topt, 
and celebrated for its warm baths, which were 
discovered in the year 1370, in the time of 
Charlés the IVth. ‘These baths gave ocedsion 
to the building of this small town, to which be- 
long also certain villages.” 

ubner, vol. ii. p.56. has almost the same 


jackney, Sept. 19, 1817. 

It happeasapropus enough, that the Nu 
ber of the Bainburgh Review which his just 
a —_ touches incidentally upon 
stibject in its notice of Travels in Cs 
and Georgia. As its remarks dre generally. 
curious, and su e those we intended to 
offer, we annex them to the letters of our 
Correspondents. ; 

“ The city of Tefflis, as is recorded, in the 
wl Corel, Cea a 

achtang iw. i e 
warm baths for which it is 


was unting. His Majesty was with 
salutary springs; the ity of sur- 
rounding colintry took his he 


nde-] the city which afterwards Sprived the 
city of Noah's grandson of its 7 
and became the eapital of 


rupted into Teffiis. M. Von Klaproth spetla it 









it 
BY 


| 


It seems to have 

‘aids ate vegas “The waters of Ai 

‘ names. ie wa ix- 
bubbled 


‘the body of the imp of darkness; and the King’s 


‘ported.—Aspect of. the shore on both 
' sides ;——its water proved to be colourless, 


ra 
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otherwise, ise, and interprets it ‘The Warm Cit 2 
been Dobp eRe igs 
$ to connect the history of thermal 








Cape Padron and Shark Point. “The 
peninsula which these present has to all 
a been shaped by the com- 
bined dispositions of the sea and the 
river. A steep beach formed by the ac- 
cumulating sands, marks the external, or 
sea shore of this peninsula. On the in- 
side; the scene: varies considerably, the 
river being bordered with mud and mo- 
rass, and covered with the mangrove. 
The aspect of each side of the river, near 
Fathomléss Point, is so nearly the same, 
that to describe them separately is un- 
necessary. They are intersected by nu- 
merous creeks, in which the water is per- 
fectly torpid.. The islands formed by 
these streams, serve to diversify the 
scene with a variety of pleasantly pictu- 
resque objects. From the trees growing 
in the water, it is not easy to approach 
the shore in many places. Here and 
there a little spot of sandy beach made 
it practicable to do so; but generally 
speaking, this mangrove track may be 
pronounced to be impenetrable. On 
both sides it extends for seven or eight 
miles inland, when it meets the primitive 
soil, of which the outline only can be 
seen from the part of the river where the 
Congo now lay, which was about half a 
mile from. the south shore, nearly oppo- 
site Sherwood’s Creek, and about ten 
miles from the point which the captain 
had so long ineffectually laboured to dou- 
ble, and which he described to have been 
almost as formidable to him, as the Cape 
of Good Hope was to the mariners of 
earlier times. The current here was very 
irregular. ‘This’ was supposed to arise 
from the flowing of a tide interrupted by 
eddies formed by the points of land or 
banks, which were often found com- 
pletely to overcome the stream, and cre- 
ate slack water, which effect was observ- 
ed to continue in some instances for half 
an hour: in others it subsided in less 
than five minutes. The water had the 
same red appearance here as off Cobenda, 
but brought to the test, as in the former 
instance, by being put in a glass, it was 
found to be perfectly colourless, but too 
brackish.to be used for any fresh water 
purpose. The rising and falling of the 
tides could be traced on the mangroves 
on each side of the river, and the differ- 
ence between their greatest elevation and 
its lowest depression, was found to be 
about two feet and a half. 

_The Congo was visited in her new 
birth by many of the natives, who came 
to offer goats, pigs, fowls, » and 


river. have gone greatly beyord the 
trath;.as the volume of water which it] other articles for sale. Their demands 
were'less exorbitant than those of their 


Dat wich hag bers desesined. hed 
witeb, has bern senor’. en-| neighbours at Shark Point, but they were 
















































Ja-Chapelle forth -at the approach of 
Charlemagne, who conquered the 

haunted them. his sword through 
Bath is warmed to this very day by the ‘ ginnes 
of thilk Master Bladud, that was Kynges son 
Lud? Itis that.the history of Tefflis 
(aud we may add. of Carlsbad) though less 
marvellous, is equally authentic.” 
————— ee 


ORIGINAL AND INTERESTING 
' NARRATIVE. 


VOYAGE TO THE CONGO. 
CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


Description of the mouth of the Con- 
g0 ;—its magnitude not so great as re- 





t hk apparently red ;—rising and 
Salling Ae “idee — sits of the na- 
tives.—Trading canoes and their car« 
ion of Lieut. Hawkey to 
explore one of the largest creeks, and his 
report thereon.— Account of the King of 
Sonio’s residence.—The arances of 
cannibalism explained by the natives. — 
Further Intercourse with them.—Their 
impostures, and excellent plan to get rid 

them.— Flight of the Port se slave 
dealers.— A Mafooka affronted, and re- 
conciled. 


So far as the river, to explore which 
was the object of the expedition, had 
‘yet been seen by Captain Tuckey, and 
these who accompanied him, it had pre- 
sented nothing to bear out the accounts 
which they had heafd, or to justify the 
ideas which had been excited, of its mag- 
nitude. It was thought scarcely to de- 
serve the character of a river of the 
second class, unless the waters between 
the Sonio and the opposite shore were 
held ‘to be its entrance. This, however, 
Captain Tuckey was decidedly of opi- 
nion, would be a most erroneous calcu- 
lation. He held the real mouth of the 
river, beginning at Fathomless Point, to 
be about three miles in breadth, the 
mean depth about forty fathom, and the 
stream ordinarily running at the rate of 
about four miles and a half an hour. If 
the observations on which these calcula- 
tions were founded, may be relied upon 
as tolerably correct, and their accu 
‘was most satisfactorily established, it. fol- 
Yowsthat the statements made, respect- 
‘ing this celebrated butimperfectly known 
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Captain to deal much with them. Several 
trading canoes were observed passing up 
the river, eorrying from ten to twenty 
men in each. he European vessels 
failed not/to attract their attention, and 
most of them came along side the ship to 
satisfy their curiosity, and at the same 
time to try if they could make any thing 
of their visitors. The cargoes of these 
boats, which seemed to be proceeding to 
something like an established. market, 
consisted of salt and palm-nuts. From 
the last-mentioned commodity. the na- 
tives have the art of extracting oil, which 
is applicable among them to a variety of 
purposes. The salt with which they 
were laden is procured on the North 
shore near Fathomless Point, at a_ place 
called Boolamveaba. Among the mer- 
chandise shipped on board the canoes, 
in addition to the articles already parti- 
cularized, an elephant’s tusk and a box 
were observed, and thought to be curi- 
osities when it was considered to what 
market they were going. - 

To examine minutely the numerous 
creeks near the entrance of the river, was 
a task which Captain Tuckey could not 
venture upon, but Lieutenant Hawkey 
undertook to explore the creek nearest 
to the place where the Congo now lay at 
anchor. He proceeded up a considerable 
distance. From the report he made on 
his return, it appears that the water 
branches off in two opposite directions, 
one arm of the creek taking its way East 
by South, the other West by North. He 
passed twenty reaches, the courses of 
which were extremely various and per- 
plexing, and at length arrived at the high 
land, which is marked by cliffs of consi- 
derable steepness. Here they were en- 
abled to discover the tyger and elephant 
were no strangers, as their excrement was 
observed on the ground, with that of va- 
rious other animals, carnivorous as well 
as herbaceous. An antelope was seen, 
and the skeleton head of a wild hog was 
found by some of the party. On the 
sandy beach, close to a pond of stagnant 
water, the eggs of the river turtle were 
observed to have been deposited m im- 
mense abundance. , 

By the natives who came on board 
while the Congo remained off this place, 
the adventurers were informed that the 
King of Sonio resided at Bauza Senio, on 
the banks of a fresh water river, the en- 
trance of which was pointed out, and is 
a creek marked in Maxwell's yr 
“ Raphael’s Creek.” According to them 
a = would be twelve hours ascending 
to the town, though the current is not 





trance is bounded by not sufficiently reduced to incline the 


. No ‘interesting coder how 
chat ele obtained. appearances 
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_on shore which had filled the scientific 
party with horror on a former occasion, 
when from the fire which appeared to 
have been kindled, and from the scat- 
tered remains of human beings which 
lay around, the natives had been sus- 
pected of a propensity to cannibalism, 
were here explained. In answer to ques- 
tions eagerly put to'them, on this inter- 
esting subject, they disclaimed the prac- 
tice which bad been imputed to them 
with great earnestness, and described the 
place iu question to be that selected for 
the execution of criminals of a particular 
district; and the skulls and bones which 
had been seen, were said to be those of 
some culprits who had a short time before 
been put to death for an offence which 
would have been held to merit capital 
punishment in any country. 


In the afternoon of the 17th the trans- 
-port weighed with a fresh sea breeze, but 
did not make much way before she ran 
on Shark Point. Here she remained 
half an hour, when the tide flowing she 
was got off without damage. By great 
exertions on the part of the Master of 
the Congo, she was brought to an an- 
chor two miles within the Point. The 
impositions here attempted on the Cap- 
tain were numerous. Every hour fresh 
faces were seen approaching the ship, 
the owners of which pretended they came 
for no other purpose than to assist their 
English friends, not having in any in- 
Stance an eye to their own advantage. 
As usual they all described themselves to 
be gentlemen, and announced to him that 
they had been sent by the Mafooka of 
Embomma to see the vessels safe up the 
river, The Captain was much annoyed 
at finding himself thus beset, and some- 
what embarrassed how to act. He could 
not be sure that all were impostors, and 
such of them as deserved that character 
he had no means of distinguishing from 
those who might be of service to him, 
aud whose ill will might throw consider- 
able obstacles in the way of his ultimate 
success. Those who had caused him to 
experience this vexation, were little more 
at ease themselves. They found too 
many had embarked in the same specu- 
lation, to make it a very good one for 
any of them... Each wished to see his 
fellows dismissed with as much earnest- 
ness, as the Captain languished to get rid 
of them all, and with this feeling every 
intrader took care to assure him, that he 
was the only true representative of the 
Mafooka, and that all the others were 
black. rascals, who had only come on 
board in the hope of getting some brandy. 
Captain Tuckey was doubtful for some 





time how to act in order to get relieved 
from his company, without grievously 
offending them. He. at length hit upon 
an expedient which had the desired ef- 
fect: by announcing an intention of de- 
taining them all on board, till the Ma- 
fooka from whom they pretended to come 
should himself arrive, in order that he 
might discover and punish the impostors ; 
he sncceeded in clearing the ship. From 
that moment they were all occupied with 
the means of effecting an escape, to which 
it will easily be conceived no great ob- 
struction was interposed, and the nui- 
sance of their presence was speedily re- 
moved. 

If what was reported by these visitors 
may be depended upon, the appearance 
of a British ship of war in the Congo had 
created some alarm in the neighbour- 
hood. They stated an express to have 
been sent off from Cabenda to Embom- 
ma, to announce the arrival of the expe- 
dition. No sooner had this intelligence 
been communicated to the Portuguese 
slave-dealers, several of whom were 
there, than they all took the hint, left 
the place with the least possible delay, 
and quitted the river as it was supposed 
(the fact indeed could not be doubted) 
in the night, to avoid being seen by the 
Congo and her consort. This precaution 
was not altogether necessary. Captain 
Tuckey considered that he bad been sent 
out purely on a voyage of discovery, and 
bent on obtaining all the information he 
could acquire, had resolved not to suffer 
his attention to be diverted by under- 
taking to interfere with those who might 
have sought the same region with other 
objects in view, and had in consequence 
distinctly intimated both to the people of 
Molumba and Cabenda, that he should 
not meddle with any slave-traders that 
might fall in his way. 


The Mafooka of Embomma; from 
whom so many pretended messengers 
had previously been received, came on 
board, in propria persona, on the morn- 
ing of the 18th. Wearied out by the 
numerous tricks which had been played 
off on him, the Captain was not in a 
humour to submit to a new imposition. 
So many gentlemen and Mafookas, and 
envoys from Mafookas, had annoyed 
him of late, that he did not testify any 

eat delight at seeing another cheat, as 
spina him to be, added to the crowd 
that had gone before. ‘Fhe Mafooka in 
consequence met with a recepfion not 
altogether grateful to his feelings, nor 
flattering to his rank, and he left the 
Congo not very well ‘pleased with the 
treatment he had experienced. He then 
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went on board the: transport, where his 
person being recognized, and bis autho 


rity acknowledged by several of the na- 
tives who happened then to be on board, 
his head man, or interpreter, was. sent 
back to the ship he had quitted, to satisfy 
the Captain that he was really the im- 
portant personage he had described him- 
self to be. The Captain now found he 
had made an unfortunate mistake, and 
set himself about to rectify it without 
loss of time. The recollection of the 
bad reception he had to complain of, 
was obliterated from the Mafooka’s mind 
by a salute, which was forthwith ordered 
to be fired by the transport, in honour 
of their illustrious guest, who was so 
much flattered by this and the other 
civilities which were bestowed upon him, 
that in the afternoon he returned to the 
Congo to pay Capt. Tuckey a friendly 
visit. The Captain was well pleased to 
have thus promptly effaced the unfavour- 
able impression made by the course he 
had thought it his duty to take in the 
earlier part of the day; but he would 
not have been displeased if the Mafooka 
had spared him the honour of entertain- 
ing the gang of ruffians he brought at 
his heels, consisting of about’ twenty, 
who composed his state-retinue. He ex- 
pected all these fellows to be treated 
with brandy, and as Capt. Tuckey was 
informed that he had great influence at 
the Court of Embomma, he did not 
scruple to gratify his wishes in this re- 
spect. Nor did bis attentions to his guest 
end here. Having well regaled him and 
his party, the Captain lent him the 
Congo’s jolly-boat to return to Embom- 
ma, and his boat-cloak to keep him 
warm on the way. These accommeda- 
tions gave the Mafooka great satisfaction, 
and he took his departure from the ship 
more than consoled for the disappoint- 


ment of the morning. 
(To be continued.,) 


~ — 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The Society ‘of Encouragement (Paris) has 
proposed the following Prizes for the year 
1818 : 

1500 francs for a machine for making 

ack-thread; 1000 francs for & mi ine 
or cutting the fur from the sking mse 
hat-making ; 6000 francs for the m: 
ture of steel-wire for needles; 3000 ffanes 
for manufacturing articles of cast-iron; 2000. | 
francs for a method of salting meat; 2000 
francs for the manufacture of  isinglass 
2000 francs for manufacturing en 
metal vases; 1500 francs for the cultivation 














of the plants which 1 : 
francs for making seams ; 


pee oF aS 
600 francs for the discovery of ; stones for 
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lithography ; and 1900 francs for their artifi. 


_The Society has deferted until 1819, the 
distribution of the following prizes:—1200 
francs for the manufacture of strass,' and 
aftificial precious stones ; 3000 francs for the 
diséovery of a certain process for dryin 
meat; and 1000 francs for the cultivation o 
oleaginous plants: the prize for the preser- 
vation of woollen cloth, which, in consider- 
ation of its importance, ‘has been raised to 
be sum of $000 francs ; and that of 1000 

$ for the construction of a mill for skin- 
oitg titied vegetables, such as peas, beans, 
. Will nut be awarded till the year 1820. 

‘Phe Soviety has besides proposed 9 others, 
Vies=1st. One of 2000 francs, to be given in 
1849, to the person who sbiall raise, by the 
must certain and economical processes, and 
with the least possible loss, the greatest 
nuitiber of white Chinese silk-worms. 

9d. One of 600 francs, in 1818, for the 
invention of an extremely economical, agree- 

and wholesome fermented drink, which 

poe ep ome pe poorest aered 

for the use of persons employed in 
out-door labour. we 

8d. One of 1200 francs, in 1618, fer the 
thahufacture of an unalterable green colour, 
Of fitie quality, and preferable to Scheel’s 


ath, Onte of $00 francs, in 1818, for the 
discovery of the best method of grinding 
oil and: water colours, to the degree of 
tehuity required by artists. 

5th. One of 2000 francs, in 1819, for the 
Matifacture of animal charcoal prepared 
froth other substances than bone, and with- 
6&t the éinployment of pot-ash ; and which 


be ‘equally as and cheap as char- 
on wtpensd from ont J 


6th. One of 1200 francs, in 1819, for the 
ulacture of a new kind of economical 
r-cloth, composed of strong paper cover- 
with varnish. 
a One of 2000 francs, in 1819, for the 
ication of thé steam-engine to printing- 





‘@th: One of 2000 franes, in 1819, for the 
distovety of a vegetable substance consist- 
ig of natural or prepared leaves, fit to be 
employed as a substitute for mulberry leaves 
in ing silk-worms. 

9th. One of 8000 frants, in 1821, for a 
metal or allay, which may be substituted for 
iron and steel, in the construction of ma- 
chines for grinding vegetables. 

The Royal Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres proposed as the subject for a 
The History of the School of Alexander, 

ym its commencement to the first years of the 
third century of the vulgar era. This prize 
Was adjudged at the sitting of the 20th of 
Juhé, to a memoir, the author of which is 
. Matter, of Strasburg. Another prize was 
judged at the same sitting, to a me- 

fidit, in reply to the following question : 


rent myer ye of ln aa te 
, particu ristot 
_ eared of ott ter fen ie 

* This it & composition in imitation of the 
diamotid. It takes its natie from the person 
by whom it was invented. 
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through the West by the Arabs? At the time 
the Academy awarded the prize, the author 
of this memoir was not known. 

The subjects proposed by the same Aca- 
demy for the years 1818 and 1819, are as 
follow :—For 1818—To collect all the parti- 
culars which monuments of every kind may 
furnish respecting the annals of the Lagides, 
or the chrondloyy of the Kings of Egypt, from 
the death of Alexander the Great, to the 
subjugation of the country by the Romans, 
after the death of Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ptolemy Auletes. It is the wish of the Aca- 
demy, that all the facts of this history should 
be referred to their dates, and if possible 
that the date of the accession of each Prince 
to the Throne, and the termination of each 
reign should be determined. 

For 1819—To discover what were the dif- 
ferent festivals of Bacchus, in the various 
cities of Greece, but particularly in Athens ; 
to fix the number of these festivals, and the 
places either within or without the cities, 
where they were celebrated, and the various 
periods of the year to which they belonged ; to 
distinguish the rites peculiar to each of these 
festivals, and to determine specially those 
which constituted a portion of the mystic cere- 
monies. The prize for each of these sub- 
jects will be a gold medal worth 1500 francs. 








IMPROVEMENTS AT ST. PETERS- 
BURG. 


The public buildings and various works 
which the Emperor had caused to be com- 
menced for the improvement of St. Peters- 
burg, were suspended during the war. The 
return of peace, enabling the Government 
again to turn its whole attention to the inte- 
rior, has developed new plans, which are 
gradually carrying into execution. The Ad- 
miralty, the magnificent fagades of which 
are all quite finished, now produces the ef- 
fect contemplated by the architect. The 
ditches which separated it from the walk, 
are filled up; the bastions, which were erected 
in the time of Peter the Great, but were be- 
come useless, have been removed. In this 
manner the whole of this splendid edifice is 
visible down to the basis, and all its propor- 
tions are to be seen in the proper point of 
view. Itis said that the whole of this ex- 
tensive building isto be inclosed with an iron 
railing: The ground gained by filling up 
the ditches, and levelling the ramparts, will 
be planted with a new avenue of trees. The 
neighbouring square (Peter's Square) by 
means of some alterations to be made in the 
promenade, will have the celebrated statue 


Isaac’s Church, which has rémaihed un- 
finished ever since the reign of the Emperor 
Paul, is to be completed with great magni- 
ficence, and Isaac’; loom, now of an irre- 
gular form, is to e of a regular and 
pleasing shape by thé erection of new build- 

gs. Flag pavement for the foot passen- 

ers is to be laid down in the streéts where 

itherto there has béén fore, and a great, 
long-desired change in the Newski-Perspet- 
tive, is stated to be resolved upon; it is said 
that the avenue.of Mapes in the middle of it; 
which as a general footpath is too narrow, 
and in bad weather almost impassable, will 





exattly in the center of it. The facade of St.| 0 
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be removed, and this increase of breadtl: 
will be made use of for laying down conve- 
nient flag pavement on the sides. But the 
must important improvement intended for 
the capital, and which will remedy one of 
the greatest wants, is the building of a stand- 
ing bridge between the two principal parts 
ofthe city, viz. the Quarter of the Admiralty 
and Wassili Ostrof. It is well known that 
the communication has been hitherto effected 
by means of a bridge of boats, which was 
interrupted twice a year, in spring and au- 
tumn, to the great injury of trade and free 
intercourse. But the effects of peace are not 
confined to the improvements of the capi- 
tal; they extend much farther into the em- 
pire, and penetrate even to the very founda- 
tions of the political edifice. The public 
prints have spoken of the new plan of 
finance intended to diminish the paper cur- 
rency, they have noticed the erection of an 
Imperial Commercial Bank, the grant made 
to Odessa with the privileges of a free port, 
the highly judicious removal of the celebrated 
fair of Macariew, to Nishnei Nowogrod, &c.; 
but what they have not spoken of is the un- 
retending institutions which flourish in si- 
ence, which are not possible except in the 
bosom of peace, and which, to bring forth 
fruit, require time. These are the esta- 
blishments for instruction and education, 
the nurseries of the rising generation. Two 
of these are especially worthy of atten- 
tion; one of them, in St. Petersburgh, is 
the Pedagogical - Institute, the object of 
which is to form teachers for the Gymnasia 
and Provincial Schools of the empire. The 
public-spirited Nowosilzof was one of the 
founders of this excellent Institution, which, 
without noise and shew, has educated a 
great number of useful men, and sent them 
all over Russia. It-has hadthe good fortune, 
during the absence of this respectable no- 
bleman, to be under the direction of judi- 
cious and well-intentioned managers and 
teachers, and to proceed and develop itself 
in the spirit of its founder. This establish- 
ment has acquired new energy since the 
peace. The second institution is at Zarskoe- 
Selu ; this is the Imperial Lyceum; the Em- 
peror’s own creation, and his favorite work, 
where he causes children of noble birth to 
receive such an education as will qualify 
them to fill, in future, offices of state. When 
one knows with what predilection and care 
the Emperor cherishes this establishment, 
one is able to cast a look into the mind of 
the Monarch, and the observer sees clearly 
parts of his character, on which the public 
transactions of ppvernment throw no light. 
ne may say that the Emperor almost im- 
mediately directs this establishment, $0 
nearly has he connécted it with himself, 
and so frequently does he personally inter- 
fere in in: le has placed the chief direction 
in the hands of men whom he himself 
chose after long observing them, and whom 
he has found fit for the purpose ; his choice 
has been ong ea re Ncgeerem4 
unex , thé Emperor appears at e- 
Seloren-aat bolts a tinihe of thé day; in 
the fine season not once only, but severa 
times in a week; and this his favourite esta- 
blishment, which is in a part of the Palace 
itself, is never out of his sight. No detail 
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relative to the welfare of this moral nursery, 
is beneath his notice. All proposals tor 
improvements, as soon as they are found to 
be judicious, are put into execution with 
imperial munificence. The Lyceum is to 
the Emperor quite an affair of the heart, 
and more than once, when visiting it, he 
has dropped the remarkable words, I wunt 
morally good, I want honest men in my service.” 
Words which express more than all adver- 
tisements, plans of organization, and all 
that could be written upon the spirit and 
object of this establishment, could say. 
Since the restoration of peace this institu- 
tion has become doubly dear to its august 
founder, because he can promote its im- 
provement without interrogation, and be- 
cause he considers the moral advancement 
of his people as the basis of their happiness. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


We are indebted to a distinguished Poet for 
the following lines, thongl he does not au- 
thorize us to give his name. No name (we 
think) could enhance their beauty. 


THE MOSLEM BRIDAL-SONG. 
FROM QHE I'PALIAN. 
There is a radiancé in the sky, 
A flush of gold, and purple dye. 
Night lingers in the west,—the sun 
Floats on the sea.—The day’s begun. 
The wave slow swelling to the shore 
Gleams on the green like silver ore ; 
The grove, the cloud, the mountain’s brow, 
Are burning in the crimson glow; 
Yet all is silence,—till the gale 
Shakes its rich pinions from the vale. 
It is a lovely hour,—tho’ Heaven 
Had ne’er to man his partner given, 
That thing of beauty, tatal, fair, 
Bright, fickle—child of flame and air ; 
Yet such an hour, such skies above, 
Such earth below, had tanght him Love. 
But there are sounds along the gale ;— 
Not murmurs of the grot or vale— 
Yet wild, yet sweet, as ever stole 
To soothe their twilight wanderer’s soul, 
It comes from yonder jasmine bower, 
From yonder mosque’s enamelled tower, 
From yonder harem’s roof of gold, 
From yonder castle’s haughty hold : 
Oh strain of witchery ! who e’er 
That heard thee, felt not joy was near? 
My soal shall in the grave be dim 
Ere it forgets that bridal hymn. 
*Twas such a morn, twas such a tone 
That woke me ;—visions! are ye gone ? 
The flutes breathe nigh,—the portals now 
Pour out the train, white veiled, like snow 
Upon its mountain summit spread, 
In splendor beyond man’s rude tread; 
And o’er their pomp, emerging far 
The bride, like mornimg’s Vitgm star. 
And soon along the eve nay swim 
Fie anes ha bridal hymn ; 
gain the bri ion move 
To take the last, Nwect veil from Love. 
Then speed thee on, thou glorious sun ! 
Swift rise,—swift set,—be bright— and done. 
HERMEs. 


We observe in one of the late numbers of 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Messrs. George Waddington, James Wigtam, 
William Moody, Richard Sheepshanks, Edward 
B. Elliot, and William Whewell, Bachelors of 
Arts, of Trinity College, Cambridge, were on 
Weduesday last elected Fellows of that society. 

Royat Cottece oF Puysicrans.—at the 
Annual Election of Officers of the College 
on Tuesday last, Dr. Latham was re-elected 
President; Dr. Maton, Treasurer; and Dr. 
Hue, Registrar; Sir Christopher Pegge, Dr. 
Turner, Dr. Paris, and Dr. Johnsun, were 
elected Censors; Dr. Latham, Dr. Ainslie, 
Dr. Lambe, Dr. Bree, and Dr, Cooke, Com- 
missioners under the Mad-house Act; and 
Dr. Powell, Secretary to the Commission. 


= —— — 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
ENNEABIONIANS; 











A newly discovered Nation in the interior of 


New Holland. 
* * * * * Long were to tell 
What I have seen. See 
One day in summer being determined to 
visit my friend C..... at Richmond, I 
took a seat in the Stage Coach at the White 
Horse Cellar, Piccadilly, selecting, after mi- 
nute inquiries, the most steady coachman, 
as is my general rule, by which, though I] 
have travelled as much as a thousand miles 
within the last ten years, I have only been 

overturned fifty-four times, videlicet : 


' TIMES. 
By the linchpin’s being loose, ..... 5 
By the wheel breaking 1 
By driving against posts, ........- 8 
By driving into ditches, ......... 8 
By the axle-tree breaking, ......+.+ 2 
6 
1 





By anti-attrition, .....-.0-+0.0- 
By horses foundering,........ ¢ oh 
By horses runningaway, ...... ae 
By racing and running against other 
RAEI, 95) + '9\:4: 078 better 0988 22 


Total, .... 54 

This I note, (as all travels ought to convey 
useful information,) for the benefit of the 
public, that others, by imitating my pru- 


dence, may escape those severe accidents 


which are so common, and journey as much 
as I have done with no greater injuries than 
have befallen me, that is, a collar-bone dis- 
located, a leg and arm broken, ancle sprain- 
ed, eight or nine contusions On the head,’ 
and but slight bruises over all the rest of my 
body. 


It was upon one of these occasions that my 
witty companion, poor Panning, lost his life. 
His scull was fractured, and the surgeon at 
Launceston proposed the trepan, “ Ah, quoth 
Punning, I have been trepanned already,” mean- 
ing into a “ Fastflyer ;” but the surgeom under- 
stood him literally, and thinking it dangerous 
to repeat the operation without further advice, 
postponed it till too late! 

While the surgeon was consniting the physi- 

n usual, 





cian, his brain became more ‘ted than 
and he died deliriously repeating, 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat, metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis>+++«seedbecsedses 
e+ee++ evehit ad Deos. 
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Owing to the precautions taken, we at 
rived safely at thé end of Fulham Brid 
where it is deemed expedient to water the 
horses, lest they should resent the abnega- 
tion of their simple beverage, when the view 
of the Thames must convince thet that 
there ig no necessity to want. The driver 
being more rational, is not in the habit of 


drinking water. 

While waiting for our second start, I 
could not help being witness of a scene of 
great cruelty. Several ruffiahly — wete 
tormenting a poor cat, which seemed nearly 
dead from ill-treatment before I had tithe 
to interfere in her behalf, and when I did; the 
young barbarians threw their victirh ifito 
the river, and ran off to avoid punishment. 
I rejoiced to observe, that their mali¢e was 
disappointed. Puss, ¢artiell down by the 
stream, swam as if she had finished her edu- 
cation in une of the newest-fashioned érole 
de Natation, and landed happily in a private 
ground below the bridge, and ott of the 
reach of her persecutors. Hete she licked 
herself dry, and began to gambol about ws 
if nothing had happened: it is well for 
you, said I, as the coach drove on, that you 
have nine lives ! 

The day was sultry, and the conversation 
within our vehicle as dry as the weather. 
My companions pre also lusty, I was 
squeezed into a corner by a fat lady, whose 
pressure produced the soporific effect of 
shampooing,' and in’ many ways overcome, 
1 had just dropped into a doze, into which the 
adventures of the cat were being rapidly 
transferred to human creatures, when 
coach suddenly upset, and by a rattling con- 
cussion of my brain laid me along insensible 
to external objects, but busy in developing 
those within. In short, my journey termi- 
nated, and my travels began. 

I found myself, after a stormy vo 
and tedious peregrination, fairly set down on 
the interior of the Blue Mountains, and in 
the midst of an utterly unknown people in 
the centre of New Holland, called the En- 
neabionians, as their country bore thé name 
of Enneabionia. The} were rather a dwatf- 
ish race, the tallest among them not ex- 
ceeding four feet six inches in stature, and 
I thought, were they hostilely inclined, that 
I should be able to play a tolerable stick 
among them before they got me down. But 
there was no occasion for apprehension; 
the inhabitants welcomed me as kindly as 
the Armatans did a ci-devant Lord Chan- 
cellor, who has taken tothe allegorical cir- 
cuit, since he left off the Northern and Home, 
in travelling. 

It would be impertinent to dwell upon 
the hospitality of thy re*eption, and the na- 
tural chain of events which gradually un- 
folded to my obsefvation the character of 
this singular and interesting nation. The 
differed in appearance from other men only 
in one extraordinary feature, the mouth. 
I had seen strange phévomena among a 
fellow cteatures, feet of an inch anda half 
in Chinese ladies, waists squeezéd into in- 
em a nt 


account of the soporific effects of tooge, 


ehampooines tised in Otaheite, the 
or as prac 
Tonga Islands, &c. : 
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cones in English beauties, and —— s 

enormous dimensions in Hottentot Ve- 
nuses, but so wonderful a sight as an Enne- 
abionian mouth it had not entered into my 


mind to conceive. Every man, woman, and 
child of this blessed nation has ten thin lips, 


. 


occupying almost the whole alloument of 
‘theis fa 


faces from the nostrils to the peak of 
their chin. And what rendered this still 
more astonishing to me at first was, to ob- 
serve that the real mouth appeared to be 
indifferently between any two of these 
conformations from the highest to the 
lowest. I, was not aware at that time that 
this neither arose from accident nor chance, 
but was. indeed the consequence and index 
of the most important events in the lives of 

is people. Yet I soon perceived that great 
consequence was attached to this matter. 


‘The common salutations on meeting were: 


LM Ss ips open high.” “ How do you 
mouth” ~s then taking leave, and 
wishes were of the same nature, such as 
“Etua (their God) keep up your lips”—“ May 
your last lip never come”— Heaven close 
your under lips for ever"—“ High mouthing 
to you”—“ May your nose know your mouth 
‘ever, your chin never,” &c. &c. &c. to di- 
vine the meaning of all which I was long 
sorely puzzled, as well as with their expres- 
‘sions of pity towards me, “ Poor wretch ! he 
has but one mouth! !’” Notto keep my readers 
in suspense, I will inform them now that 
this cluster of mouths is the necessary ap- 
pe sign, and endowment of a race of 
individuals who peal possess, as we idly 
allege of cats, nine lives. Yes! happy na- 
tion, little need they fear dangers, and fatal 
accidents, with such a bank of vitality to 
repair the losses, and waste, and perils, of 
humanity! A forty-eight povec shot through 
the body only drops the mouth one lip 
lower, and each seems qualified to exclaim 
‘with Sin in Paradise Lost, 
+ «+ But Death and I 
Am fonnd immortal. . . 

I will however draw a figure, to render 
this prodigious physical secret clear to the 
meanest capacity. 
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inate ten lipe,,' When a ebitd is born it 
with its ten lips. en a child is born its 
eeviis-te at Bie: a,-ond ail’ ke lates toe are 
as it’ were hermetically glued together, as 
close as those of-lovers; but should it be 
killed either by the carelessness, over- 


stuffing, or over-laying of its nurse (as is not 
more uncommon in Eoneabionia than in 
England), the upper compartment instantly 
collapses, and No.2 opens. Thas do the 
mouths shut, and open in succession to the 
lowest as lives are lost, till at last the term 
‘of fatalities brings down the account to No. 
9, and then the stroke of death is final, and 
with his last lip’s close the Enneabionian ex- 
pires, or according to the phraseology of the 
country, “1s cHINNED,” if he be killed, or 
“ cuins,” if he die 2 natural death. They 
laughed at. me when I told them we had a 
phrase in our language, when a person was 
sorely distressed, saying “he is down in the 
mouth;” but one of the greatest philoso- 
phers of Enneabionia entered into this sub- 
ject with the devotion its importance me- 
rited, and before I quitted the country, pub- 
lished a treatise in two vols. folio, which 
proved as clearly as is usual under such cir- 
cumstances, that Great Britain was origin- 
ally an Enneabionian Colony; but what I 
liked worst in this learned work, was an ar- 
gument founded on the fitness of things, 
which went to shew that these colonists 
must have been convicts, and that the re- 
turn at present to Botany Bay was the na- 
tural consequences of a moral balance. 

Their funeral ceremonies are very curi- 
ous, but I shall not stop to notice them at 
present, thinking it more eligible to give-my 
readers some insight into the manners, and 
habits inspired by the possession of such in- 
estimable privileges. 

To do this, I cannot perhaps pursue a bet- 
ter course than to describe an entertain- 
ment given by the chief person of the town 
of Ninepins, to which as a stranger I was po- 
litely invited, and the company present on 
the occasion. 

It was astonishing to see with what assi- 
duity the whole party attached themselves 
to the business-of the table. Had I not 
had some faint idea of it from the manners 
of_my own country, I should have supposed 
that the Enneabionians had no other care in 
life but to eat anddrink. The anxiety with 
which they watched the removal of the co- 
vers, and the greediness with which they 
gobbled up the tit-bits of one dish after ano- 
ther, exceeds any belief which I may expect 
to obtain in this temperate country. For 
two hours did they stuff and wallow, and I 
could only account for their intemperance, 
by knowing that as they have but very im- 
perfect notions of a future state, they place 
all their happiness in present sensual gratifi- 
cations; and I also remarked that my com- 
panions had no time to lose ; for, wonderful 
to relate, with the exception of one man 
who had a lip tocome, they were all reduced 
tu their last mouth, though several were 
young and middle aged persons. 

My expressions of surprise at this strange 
circumstance, led the way to the after dinner 





* There was one clever rule observed here, 
which I note down for the benefit of my gor- 
whe: S hvee a. b being helped 

re. Every person y 
to the dishes Mh distant from him, by “ 
means reserving those more within his reach for 
the conclusion of the meal. Verbum sat. The 
Lord Mayor’s dgy will soon arrive! —- 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











conversation, and it will be received as a 
proof of the politeness of this people, when 
I tell, that to gratify my curiosity each indi- 
vidual in turn narrated the chief events of 
his life, by which he was brought so low in 
the mouth. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE DRAMA. * 


DRURY LANE. 

Succeeding the Merchant_of Venice, on 
Monday, in which Mr. Maywood repeated 
the part of Shylock, but with no new fea- 
tures to call for further notice, the farce of 
the Cobbler of Preston was revived after a 
trance of forty years. The first apologue 
which we are acquainted with on this divert- 
ing story adapted to the stage, is Shake- 
speare’s Induction to the Taming of the 
Shrew. The original English work on which 
this, as well as the prelude to “ Peter Shorte’s 

leasaunt conceyted hystorie,” were founded, 
is Grimstone’s translation from Heuterus, 
in Goulart’s “ admirable and memorable his- 
tories,” about. the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The tale is told of Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, who, “ in the memorie 
of our ancesturs, being at Bruxelles with his 
courte, and walking through the stretes one 
night after supper,” found a certain “ dronke 
artisane” asleep, and treated him when he 
awoke like a great nobleman, in the manner 
so familiar to every one of our readers as to 
need no repetition. 

A hundred years ago, Shakespeare's In- 
duction was made the groundwork of this 
farce, written by Mr. Cuances Jounson, of 
whom we know little beyond what is said of 
him in Pope’s immortalizing Dunciad, from 
which we transcribe the passage and note 
devoted to our dramatist. The poet is de- 
scribing the works which the Goddess Dull- 
ness shows “ tu her chosen,” among whom 
Johnson is thus mentioned : 

‘ Shows ;— 
How with less reading than makes felons ’scape, 
Less human genius than God gives an ape, 
Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or 
Greece, 
A past, vamp’d, fature, old, reviv’d, new piece, 
’Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Congreve, and Cor- 
neille, 
Can make a Cibber, Jounson,' or Ozell.” 

1 “ Charles Johnson, famous for writing a play 
evely season, and for being at Button’s:every 
day : he had probably thriven better in his vo- 
cation, had he been a small matter leaner : he 
may justly be called a martyr to obesity, and to 
have fallen a victim to the rotundity of his parts. 
Charact. of the Times, p.19. Some of his plays 
are, Love in a Forest. (Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It)—Wife’s Relief (Shirley’s Gamester)— 
‘The Victim (Racine’s Iphigenia) —The Sultaness 
(Racine’s Bajazet, the prologue to which abused 
Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Gay)—The 
Cobbler of Preston, his own.” 

Johnson lived to add The Country Lasses, 
and as many more dramas to those here enu- 
merated as raised the total number to nine- 
teen, and was therefore a prolific compiler, 
if not a highly gifted original writer. Coup- 
ling his name with Cibbers, on whom Pope 
was unjustly severe, may be regarded 2s 
a compliment, only neutralized by the tri- 
umvirism of Ozell. 
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Of: the: present’ representation we need 
say nothing more than that it affords an am- 
ple scope for the rich vein of Munden’s hu- 
mour in the part of Kit Sly. His bed scene 
could only be equalled .by Mrs. Jordan’s in 
Nell; and the spectator must have muscles 
rigid beyond the generality even of Critics, 
who are so brazed to the Theatre, that what 
pleases others has few charms for them, that 
can resist the whimsicality of. his manner, 
the grimaces of his countenance, and the 
high te in which he riots from beginning 
to end. 

On Tuesday, The Suspicious Husband, 
confirmed our suspicions of Ranger. The 
dance was either resumed or continued from 
our last.’ It is justified both in fashion and 
length, because many of our old Comedies 
end with the “ fiddles,” and because David 
Garrick did jig it at the close of this very 
play. These arguments would have some 
weight were the dance interwoven in the 
play, but surely it is not worth while to re- 
tain as an appendage what the change of 
manners has rendered ridiculous. And be- 
sides, the dancers are really not so well in- 
structed as to amuse by their exertions, and 
their ill-combined movements of their heels 
= beg the ladies pardons) always put the 

ihes into our heads,— 
How iil the motion with the music suits! 
So Orpheus fiddled, and so danced the brutes! 

On Thursday Mr. Maywood played Zanga 
in The Revenge for the first time. We are 
really sorry to deliver the opinion we formed 
on this representation, because it is unfa- 
vourable ; and because Mr. M. nevertheless 
afforded some traits of ability which gave 
promise of greater excellence hereafter, 
which we should be sorry to depress by 
harsh animadversion. Mr. Maywood labours 
under many disadvantages. He is consti- 
tiiting himself a seconp to Kean by per- 
forming First rate parts, in which that actor 
has pre-occupied public opinion. The en- 
couragement he has received in this attempt, 
has not been so warm as to raise his spirits, 
or stimulate his exertions ; and we observed 
on Thursday, as we thought, a visible cloud 
hanging over his efforts. His Zanga was 
very tame. The moment he ceased to 
speak, that moment he sunk into nothing, 
instead of filling the scene with the looks 
and by-play of that daring and revengeful 
murderer, In short, he wanted the animat- 
ing soul. Detached passages alone attracted 
notice, or deserved applause, while, as a 
whole, the character was wondrous duil and 
ineffective. Indeed, the tragedy is altoge- 
ther of a soporific sort, and Mr. Maywood 
had not the powers necessary to enliven the 

wsy mass. His latter scenes were rather 
ludicrously impeded by the giving way of 
that band which sustains the Moorish trow- 
sers, to keep which in their proper place oc- 
cupied one of his hands, and must have not a 
little distracted his mind, Thus the parts of the 
play most favourable to the actor, were much 
impaired; and we are certain that he was 
disabled from doing them the justice he 
might otherwise Hg a ap Mrs. 
Bartle, » in Leonora, a in Alonzo, 
and Mr. Wallack, as Carlos, made as much 
Pee orld af tater loving and romantic 





COVENT GARDEN. 

We trust most sincerely that the posses- 
sion of an indescribably fine light, wherein 
to exhibit Spectacles, will not add another 
temptation to the directors of this Theatre 
to substitute empty pageants and glitterin 
shows, for the higher and better order o 
dramatic productions. We trust that Tue 
Duke or Savoy is not a specimen for the 
season. A musical play in three acts, so 
called, with the alias of “ Wire anp Mis- 
TRESS,” was brought out on Munday; and se- 
veral circumstances seemed to indicate that 
it was a forlorn hope, permitted by the ma- 
nagers out of respect to the author’s reputa- 
tion, but not sanctioned by their judgment, 
as a piece likely to succeed. The author 
himself appears to have had a consciousness 
of its feebleness, and a presentiment of its 
fate. It isthe work of Mr. Reynolds ; but a 
report was carefully spread that it was writ- 
ten by Mr. Holman,’ and transmitted from 
America. Truly, Mr. Holman is little obliged 
by the paternity thus laid upon him: he may 
yp dramas of his own: bad enough to 

e ashamed of, and needs not to be made 
answerable for the transgressions of others. 
The second sign of anticipated condemna- 
tion was, that there were no books of the 
songs printed;—but why sheuld we dwell 
on the ill omens, when we have the conclu- 
sion within our view. The following were 
(we use the past tense) the priacipal 

DRAMATIS PERSONA. 

Charles (Duke of Savoy) Mr. Youne— 
Mondoni (his Chief General) Mr. Ecrrton 
—De Courcy (an Officer in the French 
Army, and Nephew to Mondoni) Mr. Jones 
—Le Noir (his Fellow Traveller, and Cousin 
to Mondoni) Mr. Liston—Peccaria (a Ge- 
neral of Mondoni’s, and the Senate’s Party) 
Mr. Connorn—Podrida (Major-domo to Mon- 
doni) Mr. Fawcetr—Lealto, Mr. Duruser 
—Countess Lindorff, Mrs. Grsss—Cassan- 
dra (supposed Witch of the Alps) Mrs. Fau- 
c1t—Rosalia, Miss Bkunron—Ninette, Miss 
Steruens—Baptista, Mrs. Davenport. 

The scene is in Savoy, and the plot (we 
thank those who sent’ it to us, for with all 
our most earnest attention, we could neither 
make head nor tail of it), is thus described. 

Charles, Duke of Savoy, being compelled 
to take refuge in Germany from the incur- 
sions of the French, after several years’ 
exile, is suddenly recalled by the extraordi- 
nary success of Mondoni, an adventurous 
Genevese, whohaving made himself master 
of Chamberry, the Duke is restored to his 
throne. Mondoni is raised to the title of 
Marquis, and invested with the chief com- 
mand; but his ambitious hopes soarin 
higher, he retains the Duke a prisoner, an 
having gained the Senate, aspires to usurp 
the dukedom. A party of loyal troops with- 
out the walls threaten to release their royal 
master; repeated skirmishes take place, 
and Chamberry is declared to be in a state 
of siege. At this time arrive at an inn in 


* Poor Holman! The very day we were 
writing this, an account was received of his 
death in America. The rumour was a posthu- 
mous i ! Mr. M‘Ready, senior, is stated 
to have died suddenly on the stage, at Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne. ! 
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the neighbourhood of the city the repu- 
diated Sife of Charles the Duke, travel- 
ling under the assumed title of Countess 
Lindorf, with her protégée Rosalia, who 
is totally unacquainted with her birth and 
family. Having reached their destination, 
it is here the Countess informs her of the 
circumstance of finding her in a distressed 
situation with Blanche, in the forest of 
Montbelliard, and that, eS the 
information of Blanche, she, ia, is 
the daughter of the Duke, by Pauli 
his mistress, who had been the cause of 
all the Duchess’s misfortunes. Rosalia, upon 
hearing this, resolves to enter Cham ‘ 
and join her father. She is followed and as- 
sisted by De Courcy and Le Noir, the former 
of whom had been instrumental in saving 
her life on Mount St. Bernard. Paulina, 
who, previous to her connexion with the 
Duke, had been married to Mondoni, in 
Genoa, regretting her former mode of life, 
and willing, in some measure, to. repair the 
misery she had occasioned, escapes from 
Alba Castle, where she had been detained 
by Mondoni, and assuming the name and 
ee ae of Cassandra, the supposed Witch 
of the Alps, Mondoni’s guards, terrified at 
her appearance, suffer ker to pass and repass 
the barrier at pleasure, and she finally res- 
cues the Duke and Rosalia from the power 
of the oppressor. The play ends with the 
union of De Courcy and iia, and the re- 
union of the Duke and Duchess. 

“ Your true. no-meaning puzzles more than 

wit.” 

We never felt the force of this verse so ab- 
solutely as now. Our provincial readers b 
this time know in reality almost as muc 
about the Duke of Savoy as we do, though 
we sat, doggedly enough, through its tedious 
drawl from the ascent to the descent of the 
curtain, while in dull and uniform insipidity 
it exuded with mud-like plasticity. 

“ And like a wounded snake dragg’d its slow 

length along.” 

In short, of the many very egregious dramas 
it has been our lot to see, we never had the 
misfortune to witness one so utterly uninter- 
esting as this: we have seen worse, but 
there is not an example in our remembrance 
of any so perfectly guiltless of exciting ei- 
ther tear, or smile, or stare, or feelin of any , 
sort, but indescribable lassitude and weari- 
ness. It oozed out, scene after scene, upon 
the expectant audience, composing many to 
sleep, and disposing many to hiss; and it 
was whimsical enough to observe every 
mouth round gradually distending into the 
yawn, or throw the lips back in order, that 
the sound occasioned by pressing the tongue 
upon the we near the visible teeth, might 
have a full, free, and open passage. 
old amateurs in the pit. generally went to 
rest upon the heads of their canes; the 
heads of the younger appeared rather to 
have an inclination towards the shoulders of 
the fair companions seated near them; but 
the empire of sleep ‘was too potent for any 
thing like active indecorum. Not.all..the 
exertions of all the perermens could gn 
this lifeless mass. It was a desert, on which 


‘the powers of Young, the liveliness of Jones, 
the buffoonery of Liston, the humour of 








Fawcett, the melody of Stephens and Duru- 


set, the ful e of Brunton, and the 
m skill of Davenport, were alike 
wasted. The excellent comedy of Mrs. 
Gibbs was tried upon a poor character re- 
sembling the Mourning Bride. Mrs, Fau- 
cit’s mere human endowments were allotted 
to.a superhuman agent. The worst andthe 
best actors bad business of equal weight 
and importance assj to them so impar- 
tially, that no ground of complaint respecting 
undue Pane vr eould possibly be urged, as 
* the ld,” (Mr. King), or“ Young Mon- 
tana,” or Cosmo,” (Messrs. Comer and T. 
Matthews), had quite as much of interest to 
perform, as the foremost in the list. 
The lan is worthy of the rest: half 
a dozen stele yests, ill-timved sentiments ne- 
ver rising above mediocrity, and the most 
frigid inanity pervading the whole, forebode 
that early period when the Duke of Savoy 
shall be 
* Gather’d to the dull of ancieut days.” 
Tt was lamentable to observe the beautiful 
thrown away upon this stupid piece. 
A chapel and a landscape were truly admi- 
rable. A Savoy scene of mountains with a 
river torrent must be excepted however from 
thie praise. It was grossly absurd to see a 
cherus of villagers singing on the sunny 
bank, while the dread avalanche descended, 
the tempest rolled, and the snow-storm ob- 
scured air. Itis true that the well-be- 
haved snow fell only into the river, giving 
of cut paper to abundance of agi- 
tated canvas billows, and that the paste- 
board.avalanches were more ridiculous than 
terrifying as they slid down, overturning a 
pretty little church about two feet high, and 
reducing the mimi¢ mountains to the au- 
thor’s otherwise unintelligible description of 
* 3” but still we conceive it 
would. be right to suppose that a hurricane 
a properly be canfined to the back of 


scene. 

The dresses struck us altogether as the 
moat perfect and characteristic that we ever 
saw upon the stage, We presume they are 
copied f from the French work on Dramatic 
Costume, and are glad that. the managers 
have had recourse to a depository which will 
enable them ly to enhance the pictu- 
resque effect, propriety, and beauty of many 
future and better plays. 

_ ‘This.was acted again on Wednesday, but 
without success, om we do nat expect that 
it will be persevered in. 

The Russian Festival, « ballet, is fre- 
| ae ev The subjects worthy of 

iz ilson's pen to his criticism 

we leave it, as we dislike these Cossacks 

u ny ergy vee hor nore arora 
e stage. It is nevestheless pretty. 

We are indebted to Mr. Abbott, the gen- 

rmer at Covent Gar- 

. Cea ery 

which was po ong ee at that Theatre on 





THE LIFERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Great”—thus cast 7 Frederiek William (King 
of Prussia) Mr. Terry—The Prince Royal 
(his Son) Mr. Assor—~Baron Kniphausen 
the Chancellor of State) Mr. Ecsatoxn— 

t Seckendoff (the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor) Mr. Cusapman—Anhalt (Lieutenant of 
Guards) Mr. Connor—Bibrack Frederstofi 
(Keeper of the Forests) Mr. Fantry—Casta 
(Sergeant of Grenadiers) Mr. Comen—Chris- 
tine (Arch-Duchess of Austria) Mrs. Faveit 
—Justine (Daughter of Bibrack) Miss Saaw. 

The Prince Royal of Prussia having formed 
the- resolution of withdrawing himself from 
the dominions of his father, in consequence 
of the rigorous treatment to which he had 
been subjected by the peculiarities of the 
King, engages Anhalt, a Lieutenant of the 
Guard, to accompany him in his flight. 
Their design is to be carried into effect just 
at the time when the Prince is about to be 
united to the Austrian Princess. Frederick 
William, informed of their intentions, causes 
both to be arrested, and determines to punish 
them for their meditated retreat, as desert- 
ers. Favoured by Bibrack, the Prince 
escapes from the fortress to which he had 
been consigned, to the pavilion of the Aus- 
trian Ambassador, where he succeeds in con- 
cealing himself from the King. ‘The latter 
determines on condemning his son to death. 
This decision is firmly resisted as illegal by 
the Chancellor ; and the Monarch upon this 
decides on sending him before the proper 
tribunal. While this scene is passing, the 
Prince is within hearing in the pavilion. He 
is again enabled to escape by Bibruck. The 
King is touch incensed at not finding him, 
when a pistol is fired, and the next moment 
brings him news that his son is no more. 
Nature revives, and he is mourning the ca- 
tastrophe, when the Prince and the Austrian 
Princess, (whose kindness to him in his dis- 
tress had gained his affections) appear at the 
feet of the sorrowing Monarch, and all is 
forgiveness and joy. 

Such is the outline of this well-written, 
and well-acted piece, which has several me- 
rits rare to the stage. It is singularly dis- 
tinguished for the propriety of its charac- 
ters; they utter not a syllable which was not 
most likely to be uttered by persons of their 
station, and in their situation. All is con- 
sistent with history. To this, in represent- 
ing it, is superadded an equal attention to 
costume. The excellence in this respect, 
and in the performers, was so perfect, that 
we never witnessed so complete an illusion 
upon the stage. The piece also contains 
some very interesting incidents. But what 
recommended it to the unmixed and hearty 
applause of the audience, was the admirable 
acting of Messrs. Terry, Abbot, Farley, 
and, indeed, of all the dramatis persone. 
This and the exquisite scenery together, li- 
terally transported us to the youthful days of 
Frederick the Great, and the military system 
of his unfeeling father. Terry seemed the 
Old King personified—a fac-simile, Abbott 
shone in the Prince nearly as much as in the 
Author, though the unassuming propriety 
with which he has discharged his task in the 
latteris deserving ofall praise. He has gi 
us a faithful picture of a highly interesting 
event, and we owe hint our thanks for the 

















pleasure we experienced in viewing his per- 
formance, and listening to his literary la- 
bours. Farley’s part, of a blunt Prussiag 
soldier, served to relieve the serious passages, 
Egerton, Chapman, Mrs. Faucit, and Con. 
nor, did their duty to the author and public 
in a satisfactory manner, which secured the 
unqualified applause of the audience. 


DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 


Since our last the political news of the 
week affords the following summary. 

A variety of intelligence received from 
Spanish America, confirms us in the opi- 
nion that the colonies will never return, at 
any rate in the status quo, under the so- 
vereignty of Spain. The Governor of 
Port St. Mary told the Duke of Or- 
mond, ‘* We Spaniards never change our 
monarch or our religion ;” but the colo- 
nists appear to want the pertinacity of 
their Peropient progenitors, and not un- 
willing to change both church and king. 
The accounts from this quarter are 
always to be received grano salis, as the 
exaggeration of Royalists and Patriots are 
alike monstrous. They describe the 
latter as being still victorious in Chili and 
upper Peru, and having obtained posses- 
sion of Guyana and the banks of the 
Oronoko. The affairs of M‘Gregor are 
declining in Amelia Island, and his force 
has dwindled to a mere band of but in- 
different characters, either military or 
moral. In Mexico the Viceroy Apodaca 
is little affected by the attempt of Mina, 
It is stated that any British officers on 
half-pay, who enter into the revolutionary 
service, are to be struck off the list, and 
lose that provision. 

The French elections, which have oc- 
cupied so much of the Paris papers, and 
by translation the London newspapers, 
have now nearly terminated. Of the 
sixty-three members, the fifth of the 
Chamber, to be elected at this time, fifty- 
eight have been returned by twenty-two 
of the twenty-four departments which 
are called upon to exercise the elective 
franchise. From all that we know of the 
characters of the individuals elected, 
ministerial candidates. and men of large 
property have been principally chosen, 
to the exclusion of those who were much 
attached to the Buonapartean dynasty. 

Two associations, of very different 
kinds, are spoken of in the continental 
Journals; one at Ghent, for pledging the 
members to wear only home 
tures, to the exclusion of British; and 
the other, with its seat at‘Cologne, to 
unite the people of Belgium, Germany, 
and the Rhenish proyinces, in a fraternal, 
political, and Christian union, in fasther- 
ance of the Holy Alliance. 
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The Pope is said to be again in a pre- 
carious state of health, which. greatly 
impedes the settlement of the affairs of 
the Church. Theking of Naples is also 
ill. The Duke Louis of Wirtemburgh, 
the king’s uncle, died near Stutgardt on 
the 20th August, aged 61. 

The news affecting us more nearly at 
home is very scanty. The Earl of Sel- 
kirk is returning to Montreal, and we may 
shortly expect a detailed statement of 
the unlucky disputes in North America. 
A new and sufficient issue of gold sove- 
reigns and half-sovereigus, crowns which 
area beautiful coin, and of copper, so as 
to render our metallic currency the first 
in the world, has been announced. The 
humorists have already christened the 
half-sovereigns Regents. May they be 
as co-existent with the national greatness 
and prosperity as the rule of their name- 
sake ! ; 

Reports of the prevalence of the ty- 
phus fever in London have been circus 
lated for the last ten days, but with very 
little, if with even the shadow of, founda- 
tion. The circumstance has however 
been the foundation for a new species of 
traffic in amulets and charms to prevent 
contagion! Camphor bags are held in 
high requisition by the multitude, and 
currently sold at from sixpence to half a 
crown a piece in this enlightened metro- 
polis ! 

The election of a Lord Mayor stirs the 
city. The present Chief Magistrate and 
Alderman Goodbehere were put in nomi- 
nation to contest the chair with the can- 
didates more regularly in rotation, Alder- 
men C, Smith and Atkins. But they 
seein to be only supported by the dregs 
of the citizens ; and of the more respect- 
able, even those who voted for Alderman 
Wood last year now vote against him. 
Englishmen in their very nature have a 
hatred of encroachment, whether attempt- 
ed by the government or its opponents : 
this is the best, the balancing trait in our’ 
national character, which tends to keep 
all parties down toa level consistent with 
our rights and liberties. The senior Al- 
dermen are at the head of the poll with 
immense majorities; on Thursday even- 
ing, Smith 1793, Atkins 1247, Wood 672, 

behere 632 ; so that the poll seems 
to be kept open merely as a school of ora- 
tory for a Mr. Hitchins, and Wooler, the 
publisher of a weekly paper whose trial 
made some noise a few months ago. 

The British character has received a 
new ray of glory by our government'’s 
reeegay ey rotect the inhabitants of 
Parga, to the Porte by Russia, 
1800, a proviso was made in favour of 
such of the people who might desire to 
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emigrate to the Ionian Republic. The 
desire was almost general, but the cupi- 
dity of the Turkish Government was 
excited, and an attempt was made to re- 


tain the property of these individuals. 
We need only add that a British garrison 
has been sent to see justice done them, 
and preserve them from any meditated 
vengeance. 








VARIETIES. 


Tunrts, SepremBer 5.—The celebrated ar- 
cheologist Count Camillo Borgia has just 
died in this city, in the prime of life: his 
widow is going to publish an important 
work of her husband’s. He had spent a con- 
siderable time in Africa, and, under the pro- 
tection of the Dey of Tunis, was enabled to 
undertake excavations, to search for antiqui- 
ties, to take the plans of two hundred and 
fifty half-ruined villages and towns; and he 
had obtained permission to copy in the Dey’s 
own library three Arabic manuscripts, two 
of which are wholly unknown in Europe. 


A late article in the Quotidienne, (which 
by a wonderful chance is not from the pen 
of the universal Maite-Brun,) bestows great 
praise on a new novel, entitled Emilia ; and 
adds, “ though the name of the author is 
not known, one may easily cuxss that it is 
the production of a woman, from the modesty 
which dictated the preface.”—This woman, 
who is so skilfully guessed at, is a young 
military officer, who may say with goo 
reason, that the conductors of the Quoti- 
dienne are no conjurors. The writer, we 
think, evinces some naiveté in establishing 
that, of all who waste paper by scribbling, 
none but a woman can be modest. It 1s 
evident that the Quotidienne is not under 
petticoat government. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


There is nearly ready for publication, The 
Diary of Joun Every, Esq. printed from the 
original manuscript inthe library of Wotton, 
embracing the greatest portion of the life of 
the celebrated author of “ The Sylva,” a dis- 
course on Forest Trees, &c. Edited by —— 
Bray, Esq. author of the History of Surry, 
This extremely curious journal contains his 
observations and remarks on men, manners, 
the politics, literature, and science of his 
age, during his travels in France and Italy ; 
his residence in England towards the latter 
part of the protectorate, and his connexion 
with the court of Charles II. and the two 
subsequent reigns, interspersed with a va- 
tiety of novel and interesting anecdotes of 
the most celebrated persons of that period. 
Added to this will be original private letters 
from Sir Edward Nicholas (secretary of state) 
to King Charles I. during some important 
periods of that reign, with the King’s an- 
swers in his own hand-writing, now first 
given to the world ; also selections from the 
correspondence of Joun Everrn; and nu- 
merous letters from Sir Epwarp Ilyve 
(Lord Clarendon) to Sir Enwarp Nicuoras 
and Sir Rrcuarp Brown, during the exile of 
the British court. The whole highly illus- 
trative of the events of those times, and af- 
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fording numerous new facts to the historian 
and politician, The work will be com- 
prised in two volumes, royal 4to. and will be 
embellished. with authentic portraits, en- 
graved by the best artists, partly from most 
exquisite drawings of the celebrated Nan- 
reas now in the possession of the Evelyn 
amily. 

The characteristic sketch, by Professor En- 
1, entitled “‘ Laurence Stark or the H 
erchant,” and declared by some of the Ger- 
man critics to be the most perfect novel in their 
i , is, we hear, about to appear in an Exn- 
elish translation, with an outline of the life of 
its author. 


We hear that a new satirical novel, called 
“The Steyne,” will make its appearance 
early in this month. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


September 25—Thursday. 
Thermometer from 47 to 62. 
Barometer from 29, 83 to 29, 65, 
Wind S. b. E. and 8, 2.—The 
morning cloudy; noon and af- 
ternoon much clearer; evening 
cloudy, with a little rain. 
Thermometer from 53 to 60. 
Barometer from 29, 48 to 29, 49. 
Wind 8. b. W. 3.—Generally 
cloudy till the evening, when 
it became much clearer. We 
have this day been visited with 

the equinoctial gales, with a 

short smart shower or two. 
Rain fallen, *0125 of an inch. 
Saturday, 27 Thermometer from 5¢ to 57. 
Barometer from 29, 57 to 29, 63. 
Wind S. b. W. 1.—General cloud, 

with a very few drops of rain 
about noon. 
Rain fallen, °0125 of an inch. 
Thermometer from 43 to 58, 
Barometer from 29, 90 to 30, 09, 
Wind W. b. S, and W. 1.—Gene- 
rally clear, with frequent ap- 
rances, as if parhelia were 
formed; but I observed none 
here. 
Thermometer from 33 to 59, 
Barometer from 30, 18 to 30, 20. 
Wind S. W. 4.—Generally clear 
till the evening, when it became 
er cloudy. 
A halo almost formed about one, 
Tuesday, 30 Thermometer from 42 to 54. 
Barometer from 30, 15 to 30, 16. 
Wind N. W. and N, E, }.—Gene- 
rally cloudy till the evening, 
when it became quite clear. 
October 1— Wednesday. 
Thermometer from 41 to 56. 
Barometer from 30, 06 to 29, 9¥. 
Wind N. b. E. and N. b. W. 3.-— 
Moning and noon cloudy, the 
rest of the day clear. 

Scarcely a haw or a sloe to be found in the 
hedges, but I think the hips are as plentiful as 
they generally are. 

Latitude 51. 37.32. N. 
Longitude 3. 51. 


Ww. 
JOHN ADAMS. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our Poetical supplies are so abundant as to 
throw that part of our into arrear. 


t plan largety 
Several productions intended for publication are 
By an accident the Memeir of Mr. John Carter 
is unavoidably delayed till next week, 





Friday, 26 


Sunday, 28 


Monday, 29 








